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RULY it is a far greater miracle to govern the whole world, 

than to satisfy 5,000 men with five loaves. And yet, at the one, 
no one wonders; at the other, men are in admiration, not because it 
is the greater miracle, but because it is a thing that seldom happens. 
For who is it that, even today, feeds the whole world, if not He 
who out of a few grains creates whole harvests? The power indeed 
was in the hands of Christ; but these five loaves were as seeds, not 
indeed committed to the earth, but multiplied by Him who made 


the earth. St. Augustine in Matins of the Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
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Notre Dame extra 


A Boy and Lujack 


By JIM COSTIN 


Condensed from Our Sunday Visitor* 


Ma GoLpEN is a 16-year-old 
student in St. Regis school, 
Denver, Colo. Mike had an accident 
in infancy, which resulted in a para- 


lytic condition. He’d never 
walk again and he’d never 
have much use of his arms 
again either; the doctors 
were unanimous about that. 

But Mike’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leo Golden, did 
not believe everything they 
were told. The father is a 


Denver city fireman, evidence enough: 


that he isn’t the kind of a fellow who 
can be balked by a tough job. 

Mike’s parents went to work. They 
massaged their son’s ailing muscles, 
exercised him, did everything to re- 
store his health that love and devotion 
of good Catholic parents can do, Grad- 
ually they saw their arduous labors 
bear fruit; not much fruit, of course, 
but enough to convince them that if 
they would keep up their efforts, their 


*Hyuntingeton, Ind. Dec. 


son might some day be like the other 
boys of his age. 
Last November Mike was sixteen. 


"He had made such progress by that 


time that he was able to at- 
tend St. Regis, and keep up 
with his class, if not physi- 
cally, in all other ways. 
When Mike’s _ birthday 


came around someone told 

















the Denver newspapers 
about it. It was apparent 
that if the story of Mike’s 
courageous battle against paralysis be- 
came widely known, many other par- 
ents would take heart and profit by 
the example of Mr. and Mrs. Golden’s 
efforts on behalf of young Mike. 

When a reporter for the Rocky 
Mountain News asked Mike what 
he’d like most to do, Mike replied, 
“To pass like Johnny Lujack.” Mike’s 
arms, as a result of his long illness, 
are a little bit withered, or undevel- 
oped, and not very strong. 


21, 1947. 
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Someone clipped the story out and 
sent it to Lujack at Notre Dame. The 
story moved the young Irish star deep- 
ly, and he immediately wrote to Mike. 
He praised the youngster for his cour- 
age in the face of almost overwhelm- 
ing odds, and wound up by saying 
that he was the one who should take 
Mike for an example, instead of the 
other way around. It was the kind of 
a letter that a boy like Lujack would 
write.* 

Well, when Mike received the un- 
expected letter from Lujack, he 
thought that everything had happened 
to him then; he was just about the 
happiest kid in the country. The nice 
things were only starting for Mike. 
When the Denver papers carried the 
story about Lujack’s letter, the Denver 
chapter of the International Footprint- 
ers association got busy. The IFA is a 
social organization of police depart- 
ments. 

Denver police got in touch with 
Lujack and wanted to know if he 
could come to Denver as their guest 
to meet young Mike. That was hardly 
feasible under the circumstances, but 
Lujack thought of another idea. When 
the Notre Dame squad was going 
west en route to its final game with 
Southern California in Los Angeles, 
why not meet Mike somewhere along 
the route? 

The Notre Dame train was sched- 
uled for a 15-minute stop at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., on the afternoon of Dec. 4. The 
Denver officers decided to take Mike 
there. The Colorado state police pro- 

*See CatHo.ic Dicest, Feb., 1948, p. 91. 
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vided cars for Mike and his party—by 
this time the news had spread and 
there were no fewer than seven news- 
paper photographers, and as many re- 
porters and broadcasters from two 
radio stations, who wished to be on 
hand when Mike met Lujack. 

Of course, practically everybody on 
the train knew what was going to 
happen at Cheyenne and when our 
train pulled to a stop all of us piled 
off to be on hand for it. It so hap- 
pened that Mike and his Denver 
friends were standing near where I 
alighted, and I immediately asked 
which one’ was Mike. They introduced 
me to a red-headed youngster and as 
I was chatting with him I saw Lujack 
get off the train two or three cars 
down the platform and start back for 
Mike. 

Mike’s back was turned, so I told 
him Lujack was coming, then stepped 
away. “How are you, Mike?” Lujack 
said, extending his hand. 

Mike shook hands, his lips quivered 
and he couldn’t say much by way of 
reply. Lujack had to swallow hard for 
a minute or so, too, and so did a lot 
of others standing around, including 
a few hard-bitten police officers and 
quite a number of rugged football 
players. 

Finally they got squared around, 
and Lujack introduced Mike to Coach 
Leahy and all the players. Then they 
fished out a new ball from Notre 
Dame’s equipment. It was auto 
graphed by all the coaches and players, 
and the train pulled out all too soon. 

But before the train left, one of the 
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Colorado state police asked Coach 
Leahy if he could get Mike a ticket 
for the game if they'd bring him 
down. 

“If you bring him to the game,” the 
coach replied, “he’ll sit on our bench 
with Lujack and the rest of the play- 
ers.” 

Understand, young Mike didn’t 
know anything about that at the time, 
but when they got back to Denver the 
officers told Mike’s parents about it, 
and the parents agreed to let him 
make the trip by plane. He arrived 
in Los Angeles the day before the 
game and was met at the airport by 
two Los Angeles officers who are 
members of the International Foot- 
printers. 

They had a little dinner party for 
Mike, took him through some movie 
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studios, and introduced him to several 
of the stars. The next day they drove 
him out to Memorial Coliseum, and 
then told him where he was going to 
sit. If it was the thrill of a lifetime 
for Mike, it was certainly a thrill for 
the players, too, to have that courage- 
ous youngster sitting with them in the 
climactic game of their 1947 season. 

I don’t know whether Mike’s pres- . 
ence had anything to do with the final 
score of 38-7, but I’m pretty sure it 
didn’t hurt. And when Lujack left the 
field for the last time to end his college 
career, the all-time record crowd of 
104,953 gave him a-thunderous ova- 
tion. But the hands that Johnny could 
hear clapping the loudest were those 
pounded together by a crippled boy 
who had just seen his dream come 
true. 
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First Buchenwald Mass 


nN BucHENwa_p for a time even possession of rosary or prayerbook was for- 
bidden under penalty of death. On Sundays inmates had to work until | p. mM, 

Joseph Spronk of Maastrict, Holland, the only priest in the camp, with a 
Catholic countryman decided ways and means to celebrate Mass must be found. 
There were no altar breads, Mass wine, chalice, nor missal. But the layman 
found a way to ask his wife secretly for Mass wine and altar bread and one day he 
received a package which contained, among other things, a sealed can with 
Mass wine and another with altar breads. 

Under the circumstances, a drinking glass would do for a chalice; a little 
plate could be used as paten, and a handkerchief as the corporal. The priest 
knew the Canon of the Mass almost by heart. For a missal he wrote out the 
prayers of the Canon and compiled an Introit, Collect, Epistle, and Gospel 
from memory as well as he could. There were, of course, no vestments. 

The guards were watching; anything suspicious would cost his life. 

The greatest problem was to find a secret and safe place to celebrate. The 
position of his bed was such that by lifting the blanket a little, he could get 
some light under the coverings. The first Mass in the concentration camp of 
Buchenwald was celebrated in his bed. The Priest (Jan. °48). 








Epidemic of acute travelitis 


Conducted Tours in the USSR 


By 
ARMAND DELANOIX 


HE forced migrations 
of populations in the 
USSR began even be- 


fore the German-Russian 
war. The first victims of 





Condensed from 


Renaissance* 


lived in the autonomous 
republic of the Kalmuck 
was deported to Northern 
Siberia. Kalmuck, _ be- 
tween the Don and the 
Volga rivers, is about as 





these “migrations” were 
from Eastern Poland and the Baltic 
states. As soon as Hitler and Stalin had 
amicably divided Poland, more than a 
million Poles took off in the direction 
of forced-labor camps. In 1939, 1940 
and 1941, 65,000 Lithuanians, 60,000 
Latvians and 60,000 Estonians were 
arrested and deported to the north of 
Russia. 

On Aug. 28, 1941, the autonomous 
republic of the German Volga was 
liquidated following a decree by the 
presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 
Some tens of thousands of men were 
also liquidated; 400,000 others were 
taken away to the Urals. The territory 
of the republic was divided between 
the provinces of Saratov and Stalin- 
grad. 

In 1942 the autonomous republic of 
Karachaev (North Caucasus) was 
similarly abolished. The 149,000 souls 
that made up its population were trans- 
ferred to Eastern and Northern Sibe- 
ria, where most of them died of hun- 
ger and cold. 

In 1942, practically everyone who 


large as Belgium, had a population of 
220,000. In the province of Yakutsk, 
Elista, the capital of the republic, was 
re-baptized. It is now called Stepnaia. 
Even the name of the Kalmuck people 
has ceased to exist and more than 
100,000 Kalmucks have disappeared. 

The republic of Chechen-Ingush 
was liquidated during the first months 
of the year 1944. The men, separated 
from their families, were sent to 
Kazakstan. In this way 697,000 human 
beings were dispersed. By simple in- 
advertence (one may not doubt this) 
the Supreme Soviet published an edict 
relative to this performance post fact- 
um, that is, on July 2, 1945. It justified 
the whole business by declaring that 
most of the Chechen-Ingush had col- 
laborated with the Germans. 

At the same time the autonomous 
republic of Crimea was wiped off the 
map. Troops of the NK VD undertook 
the purification of the Tatar popula- 
tion, “because it had aided the invad- 
ers.” The population of Crimea melt- 
ed. At the beginning of the war it was 


*Boite postale 1064, Bruxelles. Translated from Digeste Catholique. December, 1947. 
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727,000; in 1944, 200,000 were left. 
They set out on foot in the direction 
of Siberia in long columns that were 
decimated by accidents, hunger, by the 
inclemency of the weather, and by 
roadside executions. 

It is impossible to number the Rus- 
sians of Greater Russia and of White 
Russia who took to the road toward 
concentration camps located at the ex- 
tremities of the Far North and East- 
ern Siberia. The figure of 7 to 8 mil- 
lion given by certain statistics is not, 
in any case, an exaggeration. 

Among the first to be involved in 
this migration were old prisoners, slave 
laborers, and the political prisoners in 
Hitler’s concentration camps whose 
only crime was to have discovered 
Western Europe and its marvels. The 
Soviet regime judged it prudent to 
isolate them from the rest of the peo- 
ple to make sure that they would not 
make comparisons unfavorable to the 
communist doctrine. 

The Soviet directors have formed a 
clever plan of guaranteeing the secu- 
rity of their borders and the excellence 
of their relations with those countries 
occupied by the Red Army. According 
to the plan, Eastern Prussia, attached 
to the USSR, has undergone profound 
modifications, Kénigsberg, its capital, 
has become Kaliningrad. Others fol- 
lowed in their fashion: Tilsit became 
Sovietsk, Friedland became Pravdinsk, 
and Insterburg was transformed into 
Tcherniakowsky. No one will ever 
return to tell us whether the cities are 
happy with their aew names. To tell 
the truth, the citizens hardly had time 
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to savor the new linguistic charm, be- 
cause one fine morning the natives 
were put on trains going in the general 
direction of Siberia. They were almost 
immediately replaced by 1,200,000 
Russians. 

From other sources there are some 
pretty good indications that 800,000 
Germans anid close to 150,000 Balts 
suddenly received a “call” to be miners 
in the region of the Urals. The in- 
habitants of the Baltic states also de- 
veloped, with a little help from the 
Soviets, a curious inclination to change 
climates. They were replaced by Mon- 
golian hordes and other Russians, who 
seemed to be in the grip of an epi- 
demic of acute travelitis. If one has 
any confidence in the Soviet press, 
there are actually 20,000 Russians in 
Kaunas, 40,000 in Wilno. As for Tal- 
linn, the capital of Estonia, its popu- 
lation has increased as if by magic: 
150,000 inhabitants have multiplied 
themselves with harelike rapidity to 
300,000. 

That is not the end. To the unin- 
habited portion of the Island of Sak- 
halin and the equally uninhabited 
Kurile Islands the Soviets dispatched 
thousands of “collaborators” and 
“Trotskyites” of all shades. 

Rumania did not escape the general 
contagion. Masses of Rumanians sim- 
ply broke their necks to visit Siberia, 
those of Constantsa particularly. They 
were relieved by Russians from Odessa 
who requisitioned 2,500 apartments, 
houses and stores. It must be remem- 
bered that Constantsa is not far from 
Istanbul. 
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All of this is nothing compared to 
what is going on in Bulgaria: 350,000 
Russians have settled themselves in 
the region of Dobruja and on the 
north coast. None of them had any 
difficulty in immediately becoming 
Bulgarian citizens. And, in addition, 
250,000 other faithful Soviet citizens 
are pawing the ground at the border 
in a frenzy to join their comrades. 

In the course of a long speech which 
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ous, more solid, and the Soviet citizens 
have come considerably closer to each 
other.” If travel will do it, they cer- 
tainly should have come closer to each 
other by now. 

Commenting on his noble words, 
Izvestia of July 4, 1946, said, “The in- 
ternational policy of the Soviet Union 
is based on respect for the national 
rights of great and small peoples. We 
will support their independence no 
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he gave immediately after VE day, matter what happens.” 
J Comrade Molotov made this notable From this formula the good and i 
} statement, “The mutual friendship of honest citizens who work quietly in ‘ 
the peoples of the Soviet Union became the mines of the Urals, in the camps ‘ 
stronger during hostilities. Our multi- of Sakhalin, and in the White Sea ca- ; 
national state has become more vigor- nal may draw what comfort they can, I 
I 
Batata q 
v 
. e 
Birds of a Feather e 
jg\URING my economic mission to Greece early this year, the local com- ¥ 
Z#/ munist editors frequently distorted the purpose and objectives of the 
mission, for, despite Greece’s many delinquencies, the country has a free press. se 
The Red newspapers had a propaganda field day during my stay. Though e 
\ I sought to be circumspect in my few public statements, I gave them a classic Pp 
" opportunity for misrepresentation one night at a banquet given in my honor in an 
\ Macedonia. It was a typical Greek dinner. It started late and was garnished 
" with oratory. When I was finally called upon to speak it was past midnight, tt 
} Since I was tired and sleepy, I made my remarks brief but cordial. oj 
, “It’s indeed a pleasure to be here tonight with you good citizens of 
i Greece,” I said. “You Greeks and we Americans have very much in common. d 
{ We like to eat. We like to drink. And we like to sit around and talk... .” It 
5 The next day the communist sheet blazed the assertion that I had insulted ne 
. the Greek people. “Ambassador Porter said that we are just like Americans, bi 
gluttons, drunkards and gossipers.” by 


Paul A. Porter as told to Bart Hodges. (Copyright, 1947, N. Y. Post Corp.) 
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White courtship 


SY ou 
By 


JOHN A. O’BRIEN 


7; 
Be said Peg slowly, “let’s keep 
our courtship white.” Then she 
added quickly, “It isn’t you whom I 
fear. It’s myself. I’m as much a mystery 
to myself as to anyone, right new. New 
emotions, feelings, hopes, dreams, all 
tangle in me now. But I want no single 
misstep. You'll help me, won’t you 
Bob?” 

“Why, Peg, it’s I who'll be needing 
help, not you. You'll have to be the 
quarterback calling signals.” A lump 
was forming in Bob’s throat. He clasp- 
ed Peg’s hand and pressed it. Peg turn- 
ed suddenly and gazed at the stars. 

“We'll help each other, then, won’t 
we, Bob?” 

Looking into her uplifted face, radi- 
ant, eager, tremulous, Bob saw her 
eyes were moist. “I'll not let you down, 
Peg,” he whispered. “We'll keep it 
white—together—with God.” 

They stood like statues gazing at 
the far-off stars, dreaming the dreams 
of youth. 

A white courtship is the hope and 
dream of every decent boy and girl. 
It can be realized; for youth does not 
need to go at the matter blindly, learn- 
ing by trial and error. Youth can profit 
by the experience of the race, and the 
guidance of Christ and His Church. 


*St. Benedict, Ore. January, 1948. 
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Condensed from the 
St. Joseph Magazine* 


Company-keeping and _ courtship 
are justified only as aids in making a 
wise choice for marriage. They have 
no other reason for existence. 

Since courtship limits interest to one 
person, it should not be undertaken 
when one is not in a position seriously 
to consider marriage. Steady company- 
keeping is out of place for high-school 
youths. Even in college it is wiser to 
wait until the junior or senior year 
before restricting interest to a single 
person. 

How often does a college-freshman 
coed, smitten with “love at first sight,” 
limit dates to a single boy, and wear 
his fraternity pin, only to have the 
romance fade in the senior year, leav- 
ing her high and dry. College life 
should provide a wide circle of friends. 

In short, good spiritual and practical 
advice to young people looking wen- 
deringly and wistfully at marriage 
would be: don’t pull down the curtains 
prematurely upon the enterprise of 
making friends. Don’t get panicky. 
Keep your head. Take your time and 
look around. Meet many young per- 
sons of good reputation and character. 
Mingle with them in a friendly and 
gracious way. 

Remember that marriage lasts for 
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life. If you choose in haste, you are 
likely to regret at leisure the remainder 
of your life. A marriage rushed into 
heedlessly often turns out to be a pris- 
on cell with iron bars no one can break. 
Though love involves the emotions, 
approval of the reason is more im- 
portant. No adequate substitute has 
been discovered for sober common 
sense. 

Keeping steady company is legiti- 
mate and important; it is to enable a 
young couple to learn more about the 
qualities of mind, heart, and character 
of each other, to explore areas of con- 
geniality in taste, culture, disposition, 
and character, to ascertain their fitness 
as partners in the most intimate and 
enduring union which life offers. 

Before undertaking steady court- 
ship, however, they should be reason- 
ably sure of congeniality and should be 
in a position definitely to plan to mar- 
ry within a reasonable length of time. 
What would be the point of keeping 
steady company when the young man, 
say, a medical student, sees no possi- 
bility of assuming the obligations of 
matrimony for five or six years? Is it 
fair for him to monopolize a young 
girl’s time all those precious years, 
with possibility that the romance may 
crumble at the end? 

Courtship is a time of stress and 
strain. New emotions, struggling for 


- expression, are beating their almost 


ceaseless tattoo upon the minds, hearts, 
and nerves of adolescent youth. Crav- 
ings and urges, rooted deep in the 
biological instincts of the race, are 
clamoring for satisfaction. The prox- 
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imity of a person of the opposite sex, 
a person who appeals to one’s whole 
nature, tends, unless careful precau- 
tions are adopted, to add fuel to the 
flames of natural yearnings. Chastity 
will not survive unless a courageous 
struggle is made. Prudence, discretion, 
and avoidance of unnecessary risks 
constitute the only strategy. 

The law of chastity suffers neither 
abrogation nor curtailment during 
courtship. It binds young people in 
love to be pure in thought, word and 
deed with the same rigor with which 
it binds all mankind. It binds Protes- 
tants, Jews, and unbelievers as truly 
as it binds Catholics. All in whose 
minds shines the light of reason fall 
under its all-embracing scope. 

One of the most important truths to 
be driven home to young people is: 
keep your courtship on a high plane, 
Never allow it to degenerate to the 
merely physical level. Lust has never 
failed to deform friendship and love 
into an orgy of passion, whose de- 
nouement is nausea, remorse, shame, 
bitterness, suffering, death. When al- 
lowed free scope it will never fail to 
transform the paradise, in which lov- 
ers ought to dwell, into a purgatory, if 
not a hell, on earth. 

In all courtship, it is true, the physi- 
cal element of sex is present. But it 
must not be allowed to dominate, di- 
rect the thoughts, and dictate conduct. 
One evil consequence of allowing 
physical expression of sex too great 
license is that it impedes intelligent 
exploration of elements of congeniality 
in other fields. It frustrates cultivation 
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of friendship in its deepest. sense. 
Friendship of mind, heart, and soul 
can develop only when the physical 
is subordinated to the spiritual; for 
man is essentially spiritual. The mind 
of man constitutes his distinctive na- 
ture and crowning glory. This is the 
part of his nature to be explored and 
cultivated, if friendship is to find its 
anchorage in an enduring element. 
An attraction which springs only from 
the physical element of sex is an in- 
secure foundation for enduring friend- 
ship and conjugal love. 

Because of the explosive character of 
the sex impulse, the importance of re- 
straining the physical element in court- 
ship can scarcely be overstressed. The 
rule, basic and all important, to re- 
member is: follow a hands-off policy 

“during courtship. This is the wisest 
and the safest course. Respect the per- 
son of the friend with whom you are 
keeping company. Don’t try to set him 
or her on fire. Why excite desires 
which cannot be satisfied, save at the 
expense of all you both hold dear? 
Why torture your friend? Why make 
him restless and uneasy? Why inflict 
upon her headaches and heartaches, 
and, almost inevitably, a disturbed, if 
not an accusing conscience? Is not 
happiness, instead of pain, love’s dis- 
tinctive gift? 

Genuine friendship does not lean 
upon stimulation of the physical ele- 
ment of sex. It is injured by such un- 
seemly intrusions. Young persons who 
really care for each other find untold 
happiness in the mere presence of the 
other. A world of clean fun and en- 
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joyment may be had together without 
appeal to lust. — , 

In the personality of the most pro- 
saic individual there are hidden king- 
doms of wondrous beauty not to ‘be 
discovered through superficial ac- 
quaintance. They are found only 
through patient exploration and con- 
tinuéd research. Sometimes a smile in 
the face of defeat, a brave gesture 
when the chips are down, a kindly 
word of praise when sorely needed 
will act as the magic Sesame to open 
the doors to those hidden worlds of 
beauty and tenderness. Says Allene 
Gregory in her poem, Personality, 

1 am a stained glass window. 
Little of light comes through, 


Flecked by a thousand colors, 
Purple and mauve and blue. 


But when you praised my colors, 

Only the dear Lord knew 

How I longed to shatter the painted glass 
And show far worlds to you. 


The average young man wants to 
do right. Under attack of newly awak- 
ened sex instincts, he desperately needs 
help. Even when outwardly pleading 
for liberties, he is often inwardly pray- 
ing that the girl will save him from 
himself. If she is wise and considerate, 
she will not fail him in his desperate 
need. An earnest word, a look of dis- 
approval, a sudden change in the con- 
versation, a quick and determined step 
away, will be a life preserver. When 
thus rescued, with senses restored, a 
sentiment of boundless admiration will 
well up in his heart for the girl who 
saved him. 

A young man is a curious paradox. 
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That paradox asserts itself in the reac- 
tion which not infrequently mystifies 
the girl. He has begged for certain 
liberties. After he has obtained them, 
he feels no pride over his success and 
no gratitude to the girl who yielded. 
On the contrary, he is ashamed of him- 
self, and disillusioned with the girl. 
The contempt he feels for himself 
spreads to her who was accessory to 
his misdeed. A friendship has received 
a body blow. If it is to survive, a dif- 
ferent course must be pursued. 

The reaction of the man may appear 
to the girl as strange, paradoxical, con- 
tradictory. It may be all that and more. 
But it is as old as humanity. It is mir- 
rored in the Second Book of Kings, 
which tells how Amnon prevailed 
upon Thamar, much against her will. 
“Do not so,” she pleaded, “do not 
force me: for no such thing must be 
done in Israel. For I shall not be able to 
bear my shame, and thou shalt be as 
one of the fools in Israel.” He hearken- 
ed not, however, to her entreaty. 

Listen to the verse which follows the 
record of the deed. “Then Amnon 
hated her with an exceeding great 
hatred; so that the hatred wherewith 
he hated her was greater than the love 


with which he had loved her before. 
And Amnon said to her: get thee 
gone.” The spiritual element which 
constitutes man’s distinctive nature 
will always rise in wrath and con- 
demnation against the flesh which 
betrays him. 

The feelings of nausea, shame, con- 
tempt after a yielding to temptation 
are not, however, peculiar to the man. 
They are shared equally, if not to an 
even greater degree, by the girl. While 
she is not so susceptible to excitement 
through the physical stimuli of sex, she 
realizes that her maidenly modesty is 
her greatest treasure. From her male 
consort she covets, above all, respect 
and honor. When these are granted, 
she knows that love will speak that 
nobler language wherein heart and, 
mind will communicate sentiments, 
thoughts, feelings and aspirations 
which lie too deep for words or tears. 

She is sensitive to the eloquence of 
restraint. She sees in it the expression 
of love tempered with reverence and 
esteem. A young man will most surely 
win the heart of a girl if he acts always 


as a gentleman and places her upon . 


her rightful pedestal of unsullied in- 
nocence and queenly modesty. 


aattaet 


No Coaching, Please! 


axr's not have critics of capitalism talking it down when it’s the only system 
in the world which enables a man to win $525 on the radio by identifying 
the language starting with E which is spoken in England. 


Bill Vaughn in the Kansas City Star and Quote (11-17 Jan. °48)- 




























ERsoNS who know how bad my 

health has been in recent years 
have often told me that they cannot 
understand how I am able to do so 
much writing. It is not really so very 
wonderful. The fact that I am not 
well excuses me from a great many 
ordinary obligations. Accordingly, I 
put my invalidism to artful use. 

The late Gamaliel Bradford, so I 
have heard, was able to leave his bed 
for only one hour a day. In that one 
hour he got down on paper the 3,000 
words he had composed in his mind. 
And though I do not equal that speed, 
I have worked for several years accord- 
ing to much the same method. 

Moreover, the preparation of a book 
is, with me, nine-tenths of the total 
amount of work involved. This prep- 
aration I have learned to do lying 
down. Therefore, though I suppose my 
recent writing has called for determina- 
tion to overcome a handicap, it has 
called for nothing on my part more 
wonderful than that. 

This last bookt of mine is a rather 
different matter. In this case I achieved 
what I would have considered impos- 
sible had I realized from the outset 


tA Fire Was Lighted. 1947. Bruce, Mil- 
waukee. $3. 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 
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the difficulties I would encounter. 

In March, 1945, I learned that I had 
a recurrence of tuberculosis which had 
already kept me a couple years in san- 
atoriums. As I was getting ready to 
return to the Maryland State sana- 
torium at Sabillasville, which I had 
left in 1939 “cured,” my literary agent 
rang me from New York suggesting a 
new biography of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s daughter, Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop, whose last years were spent 
as Mother Alphonsa working for desti- 
tute sufferers from cancer. 

I spent just enough time at Rosary 
Hill home at Hawthorne, N. Y., to go 
through the wealth of documentary 
material put at my disposal and to 
copy out as much of it as I was going 
to use. Then, taking with me a load 
of diaries and letters and books, I went 
back to the sanatorium. 

This was on June 19, 1945. Two 
days later my condition became serious 
and I was anointed, I had to lie flat on 
my back, never turning to my side. 
But this did not stop me from work- 
ing, even for a day. In much the same 
way as during my previous sojourn at 
Sabillasville, I had corrected the proofs 
of my autobiography, and later had 
done most of the preparation for my 


*540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 1, Wis. January, 1948. 
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Queen Elizabeth, though by that time 
I was able to get up for meals. 

When my health had begun to im- 
prove, I was transferred to a private 
room, where I could work without 
interruption. A large library table was 
brought in, which was soon covered 
with files and stacks of documents and 
books. But as I could not use a type- 
writer, I started to dictate my biog- 
raphy into an Ediphone. 

There were, I soon discovered, other 
handicaps besides illness. Rich as was 
the material that had been supplied 
me by the Sisters at Hawthorne, there 
were also a great many letters in li- 
braries or in private hands. Those 
privately held letters, along with in- 
formation from people who had 
known Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
came to me as a result of appeals I 
made in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, America, and the Common- 
weal. But the most important thing 
that happened was that a former stu- 
dent of mine at Manhattanville came 
forward with offers of help. 

This proved to be not merely gen- 
erous help but help of the utmost ef- 
ficiency. Kathleen Sheehan went to 
Harvard to copy the Lathrop letters 
there, and found an even larger num- 
ber of letters in the New York Public 
library. And R. L. Straker of Long- 
mans, who is at work on a biography 
of Horace Mann, gave me all the let- 
ters, of which there were many, which 
he had in his possession bearing on 
my subject. 

There remained, nevertheless, a 
great deal that had to be done person- 
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ally. I had to carry on a large corre- 
spondence. And this in a number of 
instances brought me valuable mate- 
rial, though often a lot of letters had 
to be written to establish a very small 
detail, and sometimes, in the end, 
established nothing at all. Moreover, I 
had to formulate the plan for the book 
and produce it. Immense as was the 
help being given me, in the face of the 
obstacles I encountered there were 
many occasions when I would have 
given my project up had I not already 
gone so far. As I saw more clearly how 
excellent was the story I had to tell, I 
continued exultingly. 

A new difficulty now arose: nobody 
could be found who could understand 
my “English” voice on the Ediphone 
records. The solution was that I first 
had to write out the whole book in 
notebooks, while lying flat on my back. 
This was very laborious and distasteful 
to a man who never uses his pen (in 
this instance it was a pencil) except 
for signing his name. It was also hard 
on those who had to decipher a minute 
script that even I cannot always read. 
It was from these notebooks that I dic- 
tated a second draft, still lying flat on 
my back. Then using both script and 
voice, either perhaps too difficult alone 
but correcting and corroborating one 
another, Miss Sheehan’s secretary, un- 
der her supervision, was able to tran- 
scribe the entire book. 

It may be that the writing of a book 
is not ordinarily the best way to re- 
cover from tuberculosis, and that it 
was tolerated by the doctors as a means 
of giving me peace of mind. What is 
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really astonishing is the fact that dur- 
ing the writing of this book the two- 
inch cavity in my left lung closed. This 
is something that rarely happens, even 
in the case of young people; to a man 
of 56 it may almost be said never to 


happen. 


I WRITE FLAT ON MY BACK 13 


All the same, I expect from now on 
to produce by the method I have de- 
scribed whatever books I may write. 
But as a friend of mine told me when 
I first became ill ten years ago, I shall 
probably keep on writing books until 
I am stretched out in the morgue. 
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Somebody bet on the bay 





own Parana way in Brazil in 
Y ) the frontier cattle country 
horse racing is a weekly pas- 
time. Every Sunday afternoon the 
young bloods gather on the outskirts 
of the town for the Carreira. There’s 
always plenty of excitement, plenty of 
lively yelling, colorful and angry pleas 
to all the Latin saints. Sometimes there 
may be gunplay. But always there is 
fun. 

For most American Redemptorists 
down Parand way, riding a horse is a 
necessity. They have to learn even 
though most of them never see stirrup 
nor saddle at close quarters till their 
arrival. In time it becomes a pleasure 
for some; but for the majority it re- 
mains simply part of their job, the 


By BERNARD RAINER 
Condensed from Perpetual Help* 


means of bearing Christ and His sac- 
raments out into the scattered villages 
of the mato. 

But any six-year-old native in Para- 
nd can ride a horse expertly. Brazilian 
youngsters can tell breed and brand, 
age and spirit of a horse as kids from 
Flatbush tell Buicks from Studebakers. 
They wear stirrups before shoes. So at 
least it seems to city-bred American 
padres when they enviously watch 
their altar boys vault onto a bareback 
horse and go galloping off on an er- 
rand. To be a jockey at a Sunday car- 
reira is the dream of their young lives. 

The track near the town of Ponta 
Pora is not exactly Churchill Downs. 
To anyone who has seen Santa Anita 
or Jamaica or Goshen, the cancha of 
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.Ponta Pora is a disappointment. The 


“race track” is simply a straight length 
of hard dirt road on the outskirts of 
town. There are no grandstands. No 
buglers tara-tan-to. Competing jockeys 
have no colored silks. But there are 
bets, and spectators galore. 

Two horses race at a time. But it 
takes a good while before they get 
started. A race booked for 2 p. M. may 
not get under way until 3:15. Delay 
never angers the spectators; waiting, 
making comments, laying bets, just 
watching are all part of the race. 

The spectators, mounted on their 
own horses, sit togged in Sunday best, 
silver spurs, tan or black boots shiny 
as cellophane, bombaches, colored 
shirt, and neckerchief of bright pink. 
There is plenty of color in the “grand- 
stands”! Women sit sidesaddle. Tots 
of all sizes scuttle in and out between 
the horses, arguing about the jdqueis 
and the horses in the first race. 

The two competing horses parade 
up and down the track, the jockeys 
sitting bareback, waving to friends. 
They are great show-offs. Mounted on 
another horse, an official rides. among 
the crowds, collecting bets. “Look at 
that alazao, the cinnamon beauty! He’s 
a gold mine if there ever was! When 
broken, he never so much as raised a 
hoof. What do you bet he wins by a 
full length?” He talks, laughs, waves 
his arms in dramatic gesticulation, gal- 
loping from one group to the next. 
Bets pour in. 

Another rider comes along. “On the 
baio. Bet on the bay horse! He won 
every race last year in Paraguay! O 
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alazao e um matungo! (That sorrel is 
a plug!) How much will you bet on 
the bay?” 

“Fifty cruzeiros on the bay!” from a 
sharp+looking cowboy in cream-color- 
ed riding pants, a neatly knotted yel- 
low kerchief at his throat. 

“Five hundred cruzeiros on the ala- 
zao!l” A \eather-faced gaucho holds up 
a leather wallet. 

“One cruzeiro on the cinnamon 
brown!” pipes a little tyke. He prob- 
ably earned the 25c chopping wood 
in town. Women lay bets, too. So it 
goes, all along the track. 

While bets are being taken, the jock- 
eys are cavorting with their nervous 
mounts. It usually takes a good while 
to get the horses in position, A shrill 
whinny rises as the bay sidles into the 
crowds. And now the alazdo rears up 
on two legs, wheeling like a ballerina 
as the jockey clings to his chestnut 
mane. 

The two jockeys study one another. 
A false start can win the race! If there 
is any edge to be had, they try to dis- 
cover it now. Both are young, small, 
lean as whips. They wear their work 
clothes, fresh washed for the event. 
They are barefoot and seated snugly 
on the horse’s spine. Their eyes shine 
with hunger for victory. They have 
been riding horses for fun almost since 
they could talk and now they are pro- 
fessional jockeys. Racing is in their 
blood. The strong, smooth feeling of 
their mounts against their calves, the 
nervous little snort of equine nostrils, 
the perkiness of long, pointed cars, 
every detail they feel with pleasure. 
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“Vamos!” Let’s go! The race is on. 

But the bay makes a false start, and 
the other jockey gallantly refuses to 
accept the challenge. At a half trot he 
goes to the middle of the track, and 
comes back to the starting point. The 
race is now an hour behind schedule. 
Nobody worries. Nobody cares. 

“Vamos!” They are off in a cloud 
of reddish dust. The crowds roar, 
standing in their stirrups. “Vem vin- 
do!” Here they come! Shouts of en- 
couragement. Screams of delight as 
the alaza@o edges ahead. Yells of dep- 


recation. Groans of disgust as the-. 


brown horse wins by a full length. 
“Ganhou o alazéo por luz grade,” 
hoarsely from the judge. And the race 
is over. 

It takes so long for a race to get 
under way that the padres seldom go 
down to the carreira. Padre Eulalio 
went one afternoon for want of some- 


thing to do. He should have been out 
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in the mato, but had to postpone a trip 
because his horse was lame. The house 
boy shook his head gravely and said 
the horse, a beautiful black, would 
have to rest up for at least a month. 
And Padre Eulalio bowed to superior 
judgment. 

He ambled to the outskirts te watch 
the Sunday carreira. The race was just 
beginning. Crowds were screaming, 
red dust spiraling up as the horses 
pounded down the road. Suddenly a 
bystander noticed the padre, ran over 
and shook his hand. “Padre, I'll be 
at Mass next Sunday. I just won 100 
cruzeiros on your horse!” Sure enough, 
there was his house boy waving tri- 
umphantly to the crowds, cantering 
up the track on the “lame” black horse. 

What happened to the house boy I 
don’t remember. But I know that next 
morning before cockcrow Padre Eu- 
lalio was off for the mato on his coal- 
black steed. 


SoS” 


The Party Line 


Jor Srartn reported his pipe had been stolen. The next morning the secret- 
police chief announced with pride that 12 suspects had been arrested. 
“Well,” said Joe, “I found the pipe in my other coat, so you can release 


the lot.” 


“But we can’t,” said the police chief in horror, “they’ve all confessed.” 


Ceylon Catholic Messenger (9 Nov. 47). 


* 


Tue patient wished to know who his blood donor was. When told it was a 
priest, he refused the transfusion. The doctors asked why, and for a long time 
the young man refused to say. Finally persuaded that it was a matter of life 
and death, he said, “Very well, but I must ask you, doctor, to keep a secret. 
I am a communist, and the Party must never know whose blood flows in 
my veins.” NANA from Rome (19 Jan. ’48). 
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By 
RITA PETRICK 


{} of the strangest 
prisoners ever locked 
in the pillory that stood 
in the heart of the London 
market place was the old man impris- 
oned there early one morning in 1605. 
The prisoner was a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, handsome old fellow in a rusty, 
outmoded suit of clothes. He had the 
air of a gentleman, and his face bore 
a serene, slightly amused expression. 
When the day finally ended and the 
merchants were nailing shut their stalls 
in the emptying streets, he bade the 
guard who released him a pleasant 
good evening. Then he sauntered 
jauntily down the road, and disap- 
peared into the early evening shadows. 

That day in the pillory was to be 
the last public appearance made by old 
Tom Pounde, and the grand finale of 
a strange career climaxed by, half a 
lifetime of suffering in English dun- 
geons. Eight years later, impoverished 
and broken in health, the old man died 
and was buried without ceremony that 
same night, since no Catholic was ever 
buried by day. Tom Pounde had not 
merely been a Catholic, but was the 
most notorious, impudent Catholic in 
all England. 

Thomas was born in 1539, into the 
wealthy, aristocratic Pounde family of 
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was plunged deep into the 
Protestantism. Young Thomas's father 
had been a Catholic, but, since only the 
courageous acknowledged the Church T 
in Henry’s kingdom, the child was 


coll. 

raised a Protestant. turr 
Thomas was precocious, darling of ode 
the family. As eldest son, he was heir Eliz 
to his father’s fortune. Besides great § and 


wealth, the Pounde family had consid- L 


erable influence. Both Thomas’s par- han 
ents were related to royalty, and young and 
Tom could trace a relationship to Con 
Anne Boleyn, ill-fated second queen of forn 
Henry VIII and mother of Elizabeth. at c 


Thomas attended the famous Win- P 


chester college. At 21, he entered Lin- atter 
coln’s Inn to prepare for the law, not grev 
for any love of that profession but he t 


because attendance at the Inns of ous 














Court was considered fashionable for abou 
the sons of the upper class families. awa 

Carefree, roguish, spendthrift, Tom the « 
Pounde loved nothing so well as a him: 


good joke or a good time. He tried his 
hand at everything and did everything 
well. He was an excellent horseman, 


ever 
accomplished fencer, and lover of the liant 
hunt. He could orate eloquently when of f 


occasion demanded, was a promising’ 

















time. Friends prophesied a brilliant 
future. 

The year that Pounde entered Lin- 
coln’s Inn was marked by two signifi- 
cant occurrences. First, his father-died, 
leaving the entire family fortune in the 
young man’s hands; and that same 
year Thomas met Queen Elizabeth, 
the young, vigorous new sovereign 
with the fiery hair and temper to 
match. 

The meeting occurred at Winchester 
college, where young Pounde had re- 
turned as an alumnus to read a Latin 
ode in honor of the queen’s visit. 
Elizabeth was impressed by his charm 
and dramatic ability. Already she had 
begun gathering about her a group of 
handsome, talented young courtiers, 
and her interest in Tom was apparent. 
Commending him highly on his per- 
formance, she invited him to visit her 
at court. 

Pounde was flattered by the queen’s 
attention. His appearances at court 
grew more and more frequent, until 
he became one of the most conspicu- 
ous of the fops grouping themselves 
about Elizabeth. He threw his money 
away with happy abandon, dressed in 
the dandy’s frills and satins, and gave 
himself up to the gay, dissipated life 
at court. His popularity grew, and his 
fame spread over London. Women 
everywhere fell in love with the bril- 
liant courtier, sighing over his pages 
of painfully sweet love verses. The 
queen bestowed upon him the honor- 
ary title of Esquire, and it was evident 
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actor, skillful dancer, sparkling con- 
yersationalist, and poet in his spare. 
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to.all that he would soon be knighted. 
On Christmas eve of 1569, he pre- 


- sentéd a splendid masque before Eliza- 


beth and the court. The queen was 
fond of such entertainment, and on 
several previous occasions Thomas 
Pounde had written and produced 
masques especially for her. This 
Christmas eve, however, was to be 
his tridmph. The masque was a breath- 
taking spectacle, with its beautiful 
music and rich costuming. The main 
feature, reserved for the last, was to 
be a dance, a pas seul, by Tom him- 
self. 

Pounde had developed great skill in 
acrobatic dancing, a form very popu- 
lar at court and encouraged by the 
queen. Tall and heavy as he was, he 
was surprisingly graceful, and the in- 
tricate dance he performed amazed his 
audience. The queen herself was en- 
chanted. As he finished in a sweeping 
bow before her throne, she clapped her 
hands delightedly and ordered him to 
repeat the performance. 

The dance had been difficult, and 
Pounde was tired. Besides, he had so 
arranged the program that its finale 
would offer a dramatic moment for 
Elizabeth to knight him, and he was 
annoyed at her for having missed the 
cue. But he bowed, and danced again. 
He was breathing heavily from exer- 
tion, and this time his steps were not 
as light. Midway in the performance 
he stumbled, grasped wildly at the air, 
and sprawled in a heap. 

A hush fell over the crowd. With a 
laugh the queen stepped from the 
throne and tapped the shoulder of the 
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fallen courtier with the toe ef her slip- 
per. “Arise, Sir Ox,” she called out 
gaily. The court roared. Thomas 
Pounde was knighted at last. 

Pounde arose with dignity and sur- 
veyed the laughing crowd and the 
queen, his pride mortally wounded. 
Yet his love for the melodramatic was 
still evident, for, with a shrug of his 
shoulders and a cynical smile, he re- 
marked, “Sic transit gloria mundi,” 
and strode from the room, never again 
to return to court. 

He went at once to his home in 
Hampshire, and there shut himself 
away from his friends and family in 
an effort to take stock of what had 
happened to him that Christmas eve. 
Not only had a death blow been dealt 
his vanity, but for the first time he 
was aware of the complete uselessness 
of the life he had been leading. The 
revolt against his old life brought with 
it an awakening interest in things spir- 
itual, in the affairs of the soul, and 
finally in Catholicism, forbidden reli- 
gion of his fathers. Pounde had been 
baptized a Catholic, but his Protestant 
mother had given him little oppor- 
tunity to know the faith. Besides, his 
life at court had soon put an end to 
any Catholic tendencies. 

With the same enthusiasm he had 
once lavished on frivolities, he now 
threw himself into a frenzy of study 
and contemplation. He went to live 
with a humble Catholic family, feel- 
ing that such an atmosphere would 
bring him closer to the Church of 
Rome and help him satisfy this new 
yearning in his soul. And there, after 
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many months of diligent study, Pounde 
at last found peace of mind. After in- 
structions by the village priest, he was 
received back into the Church. 

Pounde was now 32. Handsome and 
more dashing than ever, two years of 
seclusion had not dulled the charm of 
his personality. He now set about be- 
coming a good Catholic, with an 
alarming vigor, considering there was 
no freedom of religion. Still more 
alarming, he soon refused to content 
himself with his own conversion but 
sought out old friends and openly 
urged them also to return to the faith, 
Entering again into public life, he 
preached Catholicism wherever he 
went, until soon all London was puz- 
zling about the audacity of Tom 
Pounde, who dared flaunt his faith 
before the very eyes of the queen and 
her henchmen. 

Pounde’s family, frightened by his 
conversion, was now horrified at his 
proselytizing. Frantically his friends 
sought to silence him, but Tom had 
already begun making converts and 
refused to be stopped. As was inevi- 
table, he was arrested and called be- 
fore Sandys, the Bishop of London. 
After prolonged questioning, he was 
sentenced to prison. His harassed fam- 
ily at once began pleading in his be- 
half, but only after six months did his 
uncle, Earl Thomas of Southhampton, 
succeed in obtaining a pardon for him. 
The court sternly commanded him to 
return home and forget popery. 

But six months in jail failed to daunt 
Tom’s zestful spirit. Instead, he now 
redoubled his efforts at kindling the 
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faith in all he met, and for a year and 
a half stayed free of the law, his wealth 
and social position reluctantly respect- 
ed by the authorities. Meanwhile, his 
own fervor had grown to the point 
where he decided he could do more 
for his Church by joining a Religious 
Order and returning to England as a 
missionary. While studying prior to 
his conversion, he had become inter- 
ested in Jesuit missions, and he now 
decided to flee England, make for the 
continent, and become a Jesuit. 

He took with him a friend, Thomas 
Stephens, who disguised himself as a 
servant. But Tom’s own zeal proved 
his undoing, for, in stopping too long 
to try to convert a family who had 
sheltered him, he was recognized, be- 
trayed, and turned over to the govern- 
ment. Stephens escaped and eventual- 
ly reached Rome, but poor Pounde was 
dragged back to London in chains‘and, 
after a heated examination before 
Horne, the Bishop of Winchester, was 
once more condemned. 

The next 30 years of Thomas 
Pounde’s life were spent in almost 
continuous imprisonment, his religion 
being the only charge ever brought 
against him. When on several occa- 
sions he was released, either through 
influence of friends or because he had 
served an allotted term, he was 
promptly clapped back into jail. 

Far from discouraged, he immedi- 
ately set about an energetic attempt to 
convert his fellow prisoners. Heart- 
ened by Pounde’s gaiety, even the most 
apathetic absorbed some of his courage 
and enthusiasm, and within a short 


time the new prisoner made an 
astounding number of converts, be- 
sides greatly improving the morale 
inside the prison. 

When not instructing his converts, 
he was either busy composing secret 
letters to his friends, exhorting them 
to hold fast to the faith, or hard at 
work at his verse, which had ex- 
changed its romantic theme for a devo- 
tional one. He used whatever spare 
time remained in keeping precise 
prison journals, which still exist. 

In this manner four years slipped 
past, and Pounde discovered that with 
each day his old desire to become a 
Jesuit was growing stronger. A lesser 
man might have been content to dream 
about a desire so incongruous with 


his prison life, but not Tom Pounde. .« 


Deciding, as always, on a bold step, he 
dispatched to Rome a carefully worded 
letter applying for admission into the 
Society of Jesus. And he was probably 
not surprised when in December, 
1578, his request was granted and, 
through an extraordinary privilege, 
Thomas Pounde had the distinction 
of becoming a Jesuit Brother by mail. 

Pounde’s holiness increased steadily 
with the years of his imprisonment. 
He practiced terrible austerities, often 
scourging himself to blood. At one 
time the Father General of the Jesuits 
was forced to write him, ordering him 
to modify his many penances. 

With his own growth in holiness, 
the list of his converts grew corre- 
spondingly, not merely among his 
fellow prisoners but among the folk 
who had begun gathering outside his 
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cell window to hear his eloquent ser- 
mons. One was a young Oxford man, 
Thomas Cottam, who not only com- 
pletely changed the course of his life 
through Pounde’s influence, but be- 
came a Catholic and a Jesuit, and was 
martyred at Tyburn in 1582, Thus 
Thomas Pounde could number among 
his converts at least one saint. 

This amazing missionary activity of 
Pounde’s so exasperated and alarmed 
his captors that he was dragged from 
prison to prison. He became familiar 
with all the leading jails and dungeons 
in the kingdom, occupying cells in 
such famous prisons as Marshalsea, 
Winchester Gaol, Stortford Castle, the 
Tower, the White Lion, Wisbech Cas- 
tle, the Counter, Framlingham, the 
Gatehouse, and the Fleet. At least he 
could never complain of monotony. 

It was from Marshalsea that he 
boldly made public a pamphlet entitled 
Six Reasons for the Faith, which was 
promptly answered by one of the lead- 
ing Protestants, Robert Crowley. En- 
couraged by his success, Pounde next 
issued a public challenge to the Angli- 
can divines, which was instantly ac- 
cepted. However, the ministers fared 
so poorly at the expense of Tom’s elo- 
quence and humor that after his ob- 
vious victory the prisoner was moved 
to a half-ruined castle and placed in 
an underground cell in complete dark- 
ness, manacled and fettered. 

One of the happiest moments of 
Pounde’s life in prison came when he 
learned that two British Jesuits, Fa- 
thers Campion and Persons, had 
asked for certain martyrdom by com- 


ing to England as missionaries. He 
managed to keep secretly in touch with 
them, advising them and encouraging 
them on their dangerous mission. He 
was at this time in the Tower, and 
when he discovered that Father Cam- 
pion was to take part in a public dis- 
putation with Anglican scholars in the 
Tower chapel, he persuaded his guards 
to let him attend. But he made such a 
disturbance rooting for Campion that 
he was soon removed. 

In 1604, when Thomas Pounde was 
65, his last sentence expired and he 
was allowed to return home. Queen 
Elizabeth had died the year before, 
and the new king, James I, was with- 
out his predecessor’s vindictiveness. 
But Pounde, unused to the strange 
gift of freedom, had trouble living the 
peaceful life of the Hampshire coun- 
tryside. His audacious missionary zeal 
had not waned, and when, the next 
year, after the Gunpowder Plot, a 
London citizen was accused of harbor- 
ing a Jesuit, Pounde hurried off to 
court to protest the ruling. 

As usual, he was arrested, and the 
irate judges ordered that one of his 
ears be cut off, that he pay a fine of 
£1,000, and go to prison for the rest 
of his life. However, the severe sen- 
tence was never carried out. The 
young queen, Anne of Denmark; had 
shown an interest in Pounde and in 
terceded in his behalf with the king, 
with the result that Tom kept his ear 
and was again granted his freedom, 
although all his possessions were cot- 
fiscated. In addition, he was ordered 
to spend that day in the pillory. 
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PO 6 


lr HAPPENED I was a guest of the 
Spanish border town, Badajos, for 
three days while the Portuguese consul 
and the international police in Lisbon 
compared notes on my character and 
purposes, to decide whether they 
would allow me to go to Lisbon. 

It is only three or four miles from 
the Portuguese border, a walled city 
with three forts. The first evening I 
walked for hours through the streets 
of the city. Within the walls people 
are jammed together like bees in a 
hive. It sounds like a beehive too, be- 
cause the voices of the children, the 
rumbling of horse-drawn carts, the 
cries of the vendors of lottery tickets, 
the conversation of crowds walking 
ceaselessly through the streets, bounce 
and rebound from the buildings which 
stand apart ten or 15 feet to form the 


winding streets. Bees, however, can fly 
over the walls to the sunny fields. The 
people inside the city never seem to do 
that. 

You can understand how a walled 
city would become crowded, especially 
an old walled city. And Badajos is old. 
When the Romans were there, they 
called it Pax Augusta. When the Moors 
came they miscalled it Bax Augas. 
That got changed to Bathaljus, and 
now it is just Badajos, with the accent 
hard on the last syllable. 

Its name doesn’t mean much be- 
cause it has rarely been at peace. The 
Moors conquered it in 1030. In 1235 
they were finally driven out by Al- 
phonse IX of Castile. In 1660 it was 
besieged and taken by the Portuguese. 
In 1705 the Portuguese were driven 
out. In 1811 the French had a try at 
it and in 1812 the English lost 3,000 
dead and 7,000 wounded getting over 
the walls. Since then it has been Span- 
ish. 

The cathedral built in the 13th cen- 
tury still stands though, and still is 
used, now probably more than ever 
before. 

You see, with all those wars, and 
many minor skirmishes history doesn’t 
bother to record, anyone who lived 
outside the walls didn’t live very long. 
The result is overcrowding, a city with 
no parks or open places (I think the 
squares before the cathedral and the 
market place are the only two). It is 
an overcrowding as bad as Harlem’s, 
but, unlike the people of Harlem, all 
the inhabitants need do is walk a block 
or so to gaze out on the smiling fields 
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of Spain lying in the bright sunshine. 

So the place became, by force of his- 
tory, a hive; and poverty walks up and 
down the street with her people. It is 
the same poverty you have seen in 
Harlem or San Antonio, perhaps not 
so awful here, though the flies seem 
to be more practiced in persistence. I 
have just finished my beer, sitting at 
this sidewalk Cafe Mundial in the 
Cathedral Square, beside the church 
which has José Antonio’s name in- 
scribed upon it, at 11 a.m.; the people 
are going by with their incessant and 
not unhappy chatter. Now the flies 
may have what remains in the glass. 

I remember the walk last night: the 
tortuous streets, the hundreds of kids, 
many of the older ones with clothes, 
most of them tired and dirty after the 
day’s play, some singing, some crying 
and all of them poor; and the flies on 
the meat in the little shops, and the 
vendors of small edibles, and the old 
women and blind men selling chances 
on the lottery; but every one friendly 
and courteous to a fool American in 
a correspondent’s uniform. 

I thought then that the sight of those 
people (called “humanity” by people 
who write books about them) could 
inspire a powerful person, a state, with 
either of two feelings. One goes like 
this, and it should come from one who 
regards life unworth living without 
lots of food, clothes, and love: the hell 
with them, the miserable, stupid fools 
living in that squalor. Let’s change it 
all quickly. What if half of them are 
killed—so much the better; more than 
half of the people who are rich will 


also be killed. Let’s flush the gutters, 

I can understand that Russian feel- 
ing at the same time I think it wrong, 
and know that, when tried, it has suc- 
ceeded only in changing the name of 
one class. The poor remain much as 
they were, though lessened in num- 
bers; the rich go down the gutter and 
their places are taken by persons who 
have state positions. I know how it 
goes, but I think I also know how it 
begins with people who worship food, 
clothes and love when they do not 
have food, clothes and love, and have- 
n’t anything else to worship. And the 
rich are to blame, and the Church, 
too, because they haven’t destroyed 
poverty. The Church always says you 


destroy poverty by becoming poor. 


yourself, not by destroying the rich, 
But you see, that hasn’t succeeded. But 
the other hasn’t either. Before, the 
poor were scourged with whips; now 
they are scourged with scorpions. If 
the poor are always to be with us rich, 
please let them be scourged only with 
whips. That is what I think, but they 
do not think that. They think they will 
bring heaven to earth by raising hell. 
So far, it hasn’t worked. 

The other feeling is the opposite 
one. It has been tried over and over 
by various heroes, most of them un- 
known. It always amazes the poor to 
have someone who need not be poor 
become one with them. They have so 
little to offer, you know: no comfort, 
no intelligence, no pleasure; and very 
little love, because they exhaust what 
they have on their desperate pleasures 
and the children. But one who does go 
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down, does so in a wonderful attitude, 
even negatively: no hatred for the rich, 
and none even for the poor, which is 
more wonderful. 

This feeling I know, because I live 
in the tradition. The other I am only 
slowly beginning to understand. It 
seems to be all hatred: hatred for the 
rich because they are rich when others 
are poor; and hatred directly for the 
poor, because they are poor and stupid 
and miserable, and also (perhaps most 
of all) because they can inspire in the 
beholder only hatred. It is hatred, not 
of poverty, but of the poor. And, since 
the poor inspire the hatred, it becomes 
their fault; and (so it goes) it serves 
them right to be liquidated. 

Next evening I was at the same cafe 
talking to two artists who were also 
waiting for a visa to Portugal. They 
are supposed to be married. One is a 
Swiss from the German part of the 
country, the other is a U.S. citizen. 
The Swiss is fairly intelligent; at least 
he seems so. The woman is an artist 
who never heard of the Cathedral of 
Chartres, and knows nothing about 
Giotto or Fra Angelico, although she 
claims to be a primitive painter, handi- 
capped by knowledge and some train- 
ing. (It seems you find a primitive 
painter by putting painting imple- 
ments into the hands of a child, or a 
grown person, who knows little about 
the technique, purpose or history of 
painting. The less he knows, the bet- 
ter, because he is then quite primitive 
and perhaps he will paint something 
wonderful. I remarked that the perfect 
primitive painter, on that theory, 
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would be an ape with a brush; but 
she thought an ape would hardly be 
up to it.) 

We were sitting there at a sidewalk 
table, giving an occasional. beggar 
child a peseta, when a priest walked 
by dressed in soutane and that odd 
hat. His soutane was clean, he was 
neat (as all of them I have observed 
are) and intelligent looking. The 
primitive woman remarked, “Well, he 
looks well fed.” One hears that fre- 
quently enough. I think she meant by 
it that he should not be well fed, with 
the poor on every hand, that he should 
be dirty, thin, diseased, and that, if 
he were, he would be acceptable to 
her. But, of course, he would not be 
acceptable if he were like that. He 
would only be criticized for being like 
that. Perhaps he should starve him- 
self, give everything to the poor. Some 
do, you know—the heroes. Would 
that make him acceptable to her? I 
rather think she would then remark, 
“The fool!” The priest, you see, is 
helpless before such a person. Actually, 
the only way he can please her is to 
become a primitive painter. 

I did not attempt an argument or 
even try to explain. I only said in a 
low voice, “So do I.” She said, “Per- 
haps you are.” I said, “I am.” 

I hadn’t made the first remark. I 
hoped she would know I meant to say 
that she looked well fed, too. It didn’t, 
obviously, get across. Then I thought 
of telling her how priests were mur- 
dered in the civil war, and how many, 
by persons who hated poverty and the 
poor; and how the Church in Spain 
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in this generation is respected because 
so many accepted martyrdom at the 
hands of primitive people. I thought 
of telling her that while the Church 
has not solved the problems of poverty, 
neither has the state, and neither has 
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communism; and that, at least, the 
Church loves the poor, and that the 
Church is often hated in part because 
she loves the poor, and other things 
like that. But I did not. I ordered an- 
other cognac. 
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Shocking story 


7) EEL-ECTRICITY 
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By CHRISTOPHER W. COATES 


PY ere are so-called lower creatures 
\ on earth today which can accom- 
plish electrical feats beyond those of 
our most advanced laboratories. They 
hail from Africa, South America, and 
the temperate and tropical seas. How 
long they have been electrocuting their 
enemies and prey is unknown, but 
fossil fishes from deposits laid down 
more than 100 million years ago have 
organs so similar to the electric ones 
of living forms that there is no doubt 
they, too, possessed electric power. 
Of all the electric fishes, the best 
known, both by scientists and laymen, 
is the electric eel. In 1929, when I saw 
my first electric eel sluggishly swim- 
ming about the old New York aquari- 
um and read on the label that the 
animal could “knock down a horse,” 
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I was more than a little dubious. How 
could one animal produce a current? 
Where did the current go in the water 
and why didn’t it electrocute the fish 
itself? 

The scientific literature on the sub- 
ject did not dispel my doubts either. 
Although such illustrious scientists as 
Galen, Lord Cavendish, Sir Humphry 
Davy, and Michael Faraday had all 
worked on electric fishes, none of them 
offered a satisfactory explanation of 
the fishes’ powers or even a measure- 
ment of their potency. Faraday did 
determine that externally the current 
from an electric eel flows from head 
to tail, but that was about all. I hoped 
I could do better. 

My chance came a few years later, 
when, as a member of the aquarium 
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staff and armed with assorted wires 
and lamps, I set out to trap the eel’s 
current. I learned the hard way, first 
by being literally knocked off my feet 
when I attempted to pick up the fish 
in a net. Next, I gingerly noosed a 
bit of wire around the front part of 
the fish’s elongated body, carefully 
holding on to the insulated portion, 
and did likewise with its tail. Now, 
a lamp joining these two wires should 
light most brightly. When I intro- 
duced the lamp into the circuit, noth- 
ing at all happened, not even the 
slightest glow. With my first two fin- 
gers I touched the ends of the wires, 
but did not feel anything until I gently 
prodded the eel with the dry wooden 
handle of the net. The tingle in my 
hand proved that the fish was giving 
off electricity, but there was still not 
a sign of response from the lamp. 
What kind of electricity was this? 
From here on my _ investigations 
took a most discouraging turn. I was 
convinced that until I could measure 
the eel’s electricity, or at least prove 
that it was electricity, I was in no 
position to approach some hard-work- 
ing physicist or biochemist and request 
that he devote some of his time to my 
pet interest. Nothing worked. Volt- 
meters, ammeters and galvanometers 
either burned out or failed to register 
any “juice” at all, while electric lights 
both in water and out reacted not one 
bit. It seemed as if the only way to 
gauge this strange power was to feel 
it, a nerve-racking process. I continued 
unsuccessful experimenting intermit- 
tently for over a year. 
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The turning point in my investiga- 
tions came one Saturday afternoon. I 
was trying out a new kind of lamp, 
a neon, not the kind employed by ad- 
vertisers, but a small bulb such as is 
used for a night light. The laboratory 
floor was liberally splashed with water 
and was covered by a maze of wires. 
Things were both literally and figura- 
tively at loose ends, for the electric eel 
that was the subject of the experiments 
had been behaving badly. I was tired 
and discouraged and careless. Sudden- 
ly, I received the full shock of the 
eel, was thrown several feet into the 
air, and at the same time saw the neon 
pip burst into a dull orange glow. So 
intense was the jolt that I suspected 
the glow to be an illusion caused by 
the shock. 

None too hopefully, I traced out the 
circuit. Apparently, the bulb was in 
simple direct circuit with the fish. I 
disturbed the eel with a rubber-gloved 
hand and again the light flickered off 
and on. All at once it dawned on me 
why I had been unable to register the 
current before. Ordinary electrical ap- 
paratus has an appreciable warm-up 
time, or lag, as it is called, before it 
begins to operate; commercial incan- 
descent lamps have a lag of about %4o 
of a second, for example. The electric 
eel’s discharge was powerful enough, 
but of such short duration that it failed 
to excite the usual instruments and 
lights. I now also knew that the po- 
tential was at least 80 volts, because 
that was the minimum necessary to 
light such a neon pip. 

Electrophorus electricus, as ichthy- 
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ologists call it, looks like a caricature 
of an eel, being eel-shaped but com- 
pletely lacking the sinueus grace and 
streamlined contours of the common 
fish-market variety. It is a much stout- 
er creature, a specimen 48 inches long 
having a girth of over a foot. From 
its bluntly rounded head to the tip of 
its clumsy tail it is a more or less uni- 
form dull gray, with the exception of 
an expanse of salmon red on its throat 
and chin. This area is yellowish green 
in eels from Venezuela. The Amazo- 
nian variety, which I am here describ- 
ing, belongs to the same species. Its 
skin is naked and wrinkled, with 
small flattened papillae irregularly dis- 
tributed over it. Two absurd little 
round fins stick out on each side of 
its head like the ears on a cartoon 
character. No fins at all are on its 
back, but one long continuous fin 
stretches along the posterior four 
fifths of its underside. By undulating 
this the eel moves about, seemingly 
as easily backwards as forwards. 

Practically nothing is known about 
the life history of the electric eel. For 
example, we are not absolutely posi- 
tive whether the fish lays eggs or gives 
birth to live young, although our 
anatomical investigations do strongly 
point to the former. No one has yet 
seen an electric eel’s egg with the em- 
bryo eel developing in it. 

Very small eels have never been 
brought to this country, but collectors 
in South America have reported find- 
ing specimens an inch or so long at 
the ebb of flood waters towards the 
end of the rainy season. They are re- 
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ported as accompanying an adult eel, 
sex unknown, swimming in a more 
or less compact group of from five to 
500 about the head of the presumed 
parent. At this size they can produce 
a discernible amount of electricity, al- 
though no more than enough to tingle 
the cupped hands in which they are 
held. It is reasonable to assume that 
the young eels remain under the care 
of their parent until they are large 
enough to protect themselves with 
their own discharges. 

My first device for actually meas- 
uring the electricity of the eel was a 
simple series of neon pips connected 
with different resistances. I was able 
to make good estimates of the fish’s 
voltage, found that it ranged to over 
300, and that Faraday had correctly 
determined the direction of the flow 
of current, from head to tail outside 
the body of the fish. Now I felt I had 
sufficient evidence to approach some 
specialist for aid in further investiga- 
tions. Dr. Richard T. Cox, at that time 
professor of physics at New York uni- 
versity, was already up to his ears in 
nuclear physics, but he agreed to come 
down to the old aquarium and try out 
on the eel the new portable cathode 
ray oscillograph he had recently re- 
ceived. 

Like the neon light, the oscillograph 
has no appreciable lag, and this made 
it suitable for picking up the eel’s dis- 
charges; best of all, it gave a graphic 
picture of them, providing the means 
whereby the electricity drew a picture 
of itself on a fluorescent screen. We 
came up with some amazing results. 
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We recorded voltages up to 550 and 
found that the average discharge in 
water amounted to about 40 watts, 
more than enough to stun a man or 
a horse. Each discharge lasted only 
two one-thousandths of a second, but 
the eel could send out 400 or more a 
second! 

That a creature of flesh and blood 
could energize that much seemed fan- 
tastic. However, we soon learned that 
the eel was largely composed of a very 
special kind of flesh: electric tissue. All 
its vital organs, stomach, intestine, 
liver, and so forth, are confined to the 
front fifth of its body, and even its 
vent is located under the chin; the re- 
mainder of its elongate body is prin- 
cipally occupied by three pairs of elec- 
tric organs. Measured by volume, 
nearly half the fish is electric tissue. 
The electric organs are made up of 
smaller units, which are separated by 
thin walls of electrically resistant tis- 
sue and act like cells in a storage bat- 
tery. The small units produce the elec- 
tricity, each one creating about one 
tenth of a volt. It is by hooking the 
tiny batteries together in series, so to 
speak, that the eel builds up its pow- 
erful discharge. Just how it does this, 
throwing thousands of “switches” on 
and off hundreds of times a second, 
we do not know. That is another of 
the mysteries of the electric eel. 

The electric organs of the eel are in 
three pairs: the Large Organs, the 
Bundles of Sachs, and the Organs of 
Hunter. The Large Organs are appar- 
ently so called for want of a better 
name; the Bundles of Sachs were 
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named for Dr. Carl Sachs, the natu- 
ralist and Amazon explorer, who de- 
voted much time to the study of the 
eel in the 1870's; the Organs of Hunter 
were first described by Dr. John Hunt- 
er, the 18th-century anatomist. The 
first is functionally the most impor- 
tant, and begins at about one fifth of 
the length of the fish behind the snout, 
continuing unchanged to a point 
about two thirds the length of the fish 
behind the snout. From this place on, 
it tapers off and the resulting space is 
taken up by the Bundles of Sachs, 
which grow in size as the Large Or- 
gans diminish. The Bundles are re- 
sponsible for the small discharges ap- 
parently used for locating food. The 
third pair of organs, those of Hunter, 
start at the same level as do the Large 
Organs and run to the end of the tail. 
In cross section these are very small, 
and their discharge is irregular and 
appears to be a function of that of the 
Large Organs. In relation to the area 
of the whole cross section of the fish 
at a point midway from head to tail 
the electric organs occupy about 55%. 
The appearance of electric tissue is 
different from any other. It is a flaccid 
whitish jelly and, by analysis, is 92% 
water. 

Another mystery of the electric eel 
is its sensitivity to electric currents. I 
noticed that the fish were aware of 
each other’s discharges. The natural 
food of electric eels consists of fishes 
and other small aquatic animals which 
they stun before swallowing whole. 
Although they can be taught in cap- 
tivity to eat cut-up raw fish and strips 
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of beef, when first caught they will 
eat only live fish. While feeding my 
eels I discovered that when one fish 
discharged, stunning its prey, all the 
others in the tank came over, appar- 
ently to see what was going on, and 
they always went to the spot where 
the feeding eel had discharged, even 
if it had since moved away. Apparent- 
ly, eels were not only aware of one 
another’s discharges but could nicely 
judge whence the current came. 

Later on, Professor Cox and I “elec- 
trolyzed” a tankful of eels by dropping 
an electrode at each end of their tank 
and passing a strong current through 
the water. All the eels gathered at the 
anode or positive pole. This was rea- 
sonable, because the head of a dis- 
charging eel is always positive in re- 
spect to the body behind it, and the 
head would be exactly where a hun- 
gry eel would want to go, when he 
sensed his brother eel shocking some 
prey. 

We now wanted to find out whether 
captive electric eels behaved like wild 
ones, since our researches were more 
or less based on the proposition that 
what the fish did in the aquarium’s 
tanks and laboratory was “normal.” 
For this purpose Professor Cox estab- 
lished headquarters at the Goeldi mu- 
seum in Para at the head of the Ama- 
zon. What he found confirmed our 
supposition: eels in Brazil behaved no 
differently from those in New York. 
However, he also discovered some elec- 
trical activity we hadn’t noticed before. 
When lying quietly on the bottom, 
moving only occasionally to come to 
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the surface for a gulp of air (the fish 
is an air-breather and drowns if kept 
under water) electric eels give off no 
electricity at all, but while “cruising 
about” they emit a series of weak dis- 
charges having a voltage of the order 
of 50 and at a rate of about 50 a second. 
We first believed that these were 
warning discharges by which the eel 
kept potential enemies at a distance, 
and we were supported in this view 
by some observations on the eel’s clos- 
est relatives, gymnotid eels. Their pop- 
ular name is knife fish, and a triangu- 
lar carving knife, minus its handle, 
gives a good approximation of their 
body shape. None of these “cousins” 
to the electric eel has any electric pow- 
ers, and all of them are more or less 
likely to have their long tails nipped 
off in the course of growing up. In 
fact, in some species it is almost impos- 
sible to find an intact specimen. Elec- 
tric eels, on the other hand, almost 
never show such mutilations. 
Undoubtedly, the electric eels’ dis- 
charges protect it, but the steady repe- 
titions of minor discharges which it 
emits while swimming serve another 
purpose, quite as utilitarian. We dis- 
covered this use by carefully observing 
the behavior of a lone eel. Adult elec- 
tric eels are virtually blind, since they 
develop cataracts when quite young, 
undoubtedly as a consequence of their 
own or fellows’ electric shocks. Never- 
theless, when a food fish was put into 
its tank, the lone eel unerringly made 
for it. That the eel could see through 
the clouded lenses of its eyes seemed 
unbelievable; yet to be positive that 
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sight was not being utilized, we re- 
peated the test in total darkness. Not 
only did the eel easily find the food 
fish in the dark, but it could even dis- 
tinguish between a dead floating food 
fish and a piece of floating wood of 
approximately the same size. 

Was the eel using its weak dis- 
charges to locate the fish? Since we 
couldn’t stop the eel from broadcast- 
ing its current, we stopped it from 
receiving that current back. Arranged 
in definite patterns on both sides and 
top of an electric eel’s head are series 
of prominent pits. No such develop- 
ment is found in other gymnotids; 
therefore we thought the pits might 
in some way be associated with elec- 
tric powers. We painted the head of 
our eel with an insulating lacquer, 
thus sealing off the pits from electric 
impulses. Sure enough, that fish now 
failed to find any prey, living or dead, 
and simply swam aimlessly around. If 
the food fish was placed on its lips, 
however, it would gulp the meal 
down, and when the lacquer was re- 
moved, the eel once again easily de- 
tected its food. 

The details of this wonderfully acute 
eel “radar” have yet to be worked out; 
we believe it operates something like 
this. The minor discharges of the eel 
radiate from the rear portion of its tail. 
Whenever they come into contact with 
a solid object in the water, they are re- 
flected back towards the sensory pits 
on the eel’s head. By turning its head 
and discharging again, the eel can so 
orient itself that both left and right 
sides receive the reflected pulses simul- 
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taneously. The eel is then pointed to- 
wards the reflecting object. When we 
realize that this locating of an object 
is done through a complex “back- 
ground” of reflected impulses (from 
the walls of the tank, for example); 
and that although the impulses travel 
at the speed of light, the eel can dif- 
ferentiate between differences of a few 
inches; and that the eel can make al- 
lowance for its own movement as well 
as that of living prey, the truly amaz- 
ing character of this behavior is ap- 
parent. Nothing I have ever learned 
about this incredible creature has 
astounded me more. 

Electric fishes have a place in medi- 
cal history. No one knows how long 
the Indians of Surinam have employed 
the discharge of the electric eel in the 
treatment of disease. Even today in 
Brazil its flesh is considered by some 
to be a cure for rheumatism. One 
learned rheumatic doctor, however, 
told Professor Cox that he had eaten 
eel meat and, of the two, he considered 
rheumatism the more bearable. Dr. 
Peter Kellaway of McGill university 
made a thorough study of the use of 
electric fishes in medicine, and the first 
record he found of the therapeutic use 
of the creatures’ electric powers was 
in 46 a.v., when one Scribonius Lar- 
gus, a Roman physician, used the 
shock to cure headache and gout. 

The discharge of electric catfishes, 
too, has been utilized since ancient 
times by African tribes as a cure for 
various ailments, and one Moslem 
physician of the 11th century thought 
that to place a live electric catfish on 
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the brow of an epileptic was beneficial. 
Electrotherapy was all the rage in Eu- 
rope during the 18th century, and 
electric fishes vied successfully with 
Leyden jars and other shocking de- 
vices. When many electric eels were 
imported for this purpose, people 
flocked to them for relief from gout, 
rheumatism, and other ills. One Lon- 
don advertisement of 1777 gives a 
price of two shillings and sixpence per 
treatment of “natural” electricity from 
a “torporific eel.” 

The importance of the electric eel 
in present-day medical science rests 
not with its use as a shocking machine, 
but with its physiology. The physico- 
chemical reactions that take place in a 
nerve whenever an impulse passes 
over it are of prime importance to 
physiologists, and books have been 
written on this subject alone. A nerve 
is so small, however, that to determine 
quantitatively just what chemical re- 
actions are taking place inside it is next 
to impossible. But the discharge of an 
electric eel is identical in nature with 
the passage of an impulse over a nerve, 
and since thousands of times more tis- 
sue is involved, the chemical thanges 
can be much more easily measured. 

Briefly, this is how such an investi- 
gation is made. A tiny piece of electric 
tissue is removed from a resting eel; 
then the fish is made to discharge, and 
the amount of electricity produced is 
carefully recorded. Another small 
piece of electric tissue is now taken 
out. By chemically analyzing the 
two pieces, the changes which took 
place in the electric organ during the 
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electric discharges can be determined, 
This amount of change is then corre- 
lated with the amount of electricity 
produced. Studies like this have en- 
abled Dr. David Nachmansohn of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons to 
confirm certain basic theories on the 
nature of nervous activity, a matter of 
fundamental importance to biologists, 
physicians, neurologists, and psycholo- 
gists. And lest it be thought that such 
treatment of an eel injures it, let me 
point out that not only is the fish ap- 
parently unaware of the operation, 
since it does not discharge during the 
process, but so great are its regener- 
ative capabilities that in less than a 
month not even a scar remains where 
the pieces of tissue were removed. 

One of the key substances in the 
production of electric energy in electric 
fishes, and in the production of the 
nervous impulse, too, is cholinesterase. 
Large amounts of this rare chemical 
were needed during the war. Choli- 
nesterase cannot yet be synthetically 
produced, but must be extracted from 
living tissue. Ounce for ounce, the 
electric organs of the eel are far richer 
in cholinesterase than any other 
known tissue. When the Chemical 
Warfare Service called for large 
amounts of it in order to study the 
effects of a new, deadly nerve gas 
they were investigating, scores of eels 
were sacrificed to provide them with 
the precious substance. 

Not only is the electric eel well 
known to scientists these days; it is 
familiar to laymen as well. Thousands 
of people witnessed a demonstration 
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of its powers in the New York Zoolog- 
ical society’s building at the World’s 
Fair, and even more now come to the 
lion house in the Zoological park in 
the Bronx to see it. But tall tales die 
hard; the one Humboldt told about 
the electric eel still circulates, even in 
some high-class encyclopedias and nat- 
ural-history books. Humboldt reported 
that South American Indians capture 
the eels by driving horses into water 
containing the fish. When the eels 
have exhausted themselves shocking 
the horses, the Indians harpoon them 
and remove them from the water with 
impunity. Our investigations have 
proved that this notion is tommyrot, 
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because an electric eel can’t be ex- 
hausted that easily. If kept moist, so 
that it can breathe properly, it will 
discharge intermittently all day long 
without showing appreciable fatigue 
or loss of power. 

Even after giving off electric shocks 
at its greatest rate, for 20 minutes, a 
five-minute rest is all that is needed to 
bring its activity back to normal. In 
fact, one of our leading battery manu- 
facturers has been studying the eel, 
trying to pick up some pointers. One 
of the company’s experts wistfully re- 
marked to me the other day, “If we 
only could make batteries that would 
operate as efficiently as that eel!” 
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Catholic or Roman Catholic 


UsTRALIAN bishops have requested the laity to designate themselves 
for the national census as “Catholics” and not as “Roman Catholics.” 
When a man speaks of the “Roman Catholic” Church he is often imply- 


ing that there are other truly Catholic Churches that are not Roman. In fact, 
this is the original meaning of “Roman Catholic” as used in English-speaking 
countries, for the term was popularized designedly by the English government 
in its persecuting legislation of the 17th century and later. Newspapers in 
England are careful to insert the word “Roman.” We are Roman in our obedi- 
ence and belief and we are proud of it. But it is only courtesy to call us by 
the name that we choose to be known by, a name, as Cardinal Newman 
reminds us, “known everywhere; every poor boy in the street knows the name; 
there was never a time that its name was not known, and known to the multi- 
tude. It is called Catholic, a world-wide name, and incommunicable, attached 
to us from the first; accorded to us by our enemies; in vain attempted, never 
stolen from us, by our rivals.” 

Anent the determined effort to fasten upon us the term “Roman Cath- 
olic”’ I am reminded of the story of Mr. Dooley, who, on being asked if he 
was a Roman Catholic,~said with surprise, “A what?” When the question 
had been repeated he replied, “No, thank God, I am a Chicago Catholic.” 

Ceylon Catholic Messenger (2 Nov. °47). 
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By 
JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 


of the U.S. enjoy 300,000,- 

} 000 common colds a year, or two 
apiece for every man, woman, and 
child. Almost all of them, doctors 
claim, result from inhaling air-borne 
germs breathed into the air by some- 
body with a cold. 

Since many fatal diseases get their 
toe holds through “upper respiratory 
infections” born of the common cold, 
it might seem that you should stop 
breathing for the winter if you would 
stay well. In addition to cold tablets, 
immunization shots, liniments, gar- 
gles, sprays, vitamin pills, hot lemon- 
ade, hot poultices and strong waters, 
refusing to inhale might well have 
been the best, if utterly ridiculous, 
answer to the common cold, had it not 
been for two startling incidents, both 
of them out-and-out flukes, that oc- 
curred in 1941. ‘ 

Shortly before the U.S. entered the 
recent war, a telephone rang in the 
offices of the Air Purification Service 
in Newark, N.J. Seven years earlier, 
a group of five engineers had founded 
the firm to develop a liquid dehumidi- 
fication system of air conditioning. 
Their names were Stewart C. Coey, 
Frederick R. Weaver, Francis K. 
Green, Joseph W. Spiselman and 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. January, 1948, 
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Condensed from 
Columbia* 


Frederick W. Schmitz. One of them 
picked up the phone. 
A large bank in downtown New 
York was making the receiver ring 
with jubilant demands to know what 
mysterious chemical had been used the 
year before in the new liquid-drying- 
agent, air-conditioning system. Em- 
ployee absences had suddenly dropped 
from a normal of 965 yearly to only 
496, right after the new system was 
put into operation. Since the greater 
part of their lost man-hours had been 
due to the air-borne infection known 
as the common cold, the men at the 
bank naturally assumed that the sur- 
prising saving was the work of the 
new air purifier. Air Purification’s five - 
top executives talked it over and 
swelled with pride. Then they calmed 
down. After all, there was nothing ~ 
magical about the liquid, triethylene 
glycol, which Air Purification had in- © 
stalled in the bank’s air-conditioning © 
system. Reluctantly, they told the? 
bank. “Nonsense, gentlemen, this was} 
just your lucky year. Our systemiy 
couldn’t have had anything to do with 
it. Sorry.” That was that, but the five 
engineers couldn’t help thinking about 
it. " 

















At the same time, halfway across 
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| America and unknown to the men of 
- Air Purification, Dr. O. H. Robertson, 
of the University of Chicago Medical 
_ department, had entered the picture. 
In England the days of the blitz were 


dark ones, for the specter of disease 
epidemics hung more ominously than 
nazi bombs over the packed, insani- 
tary air-raid shelters. British scientists 
had been trying a spray of disinfectant 
hexylresorcinol, suspended in a neutral 
medium, propylene glycol, in the shel- 
ters. Their results were not good 
enough. The spray was effective, but 
it didn’t hang in the air long enough. 
To Chicago’s air-borne infection ex- 
pert, Dr. Robertson, the British now 
turned for help. Robertson himself 
never dreamed where the call to duty 
would lead. 

To what he thought was a routine 
job, Dr. Robertson brought the elabo- 
rate test chambers, the deadly germ 
cultures and the methodical curiosity 
of a trained scientist. Into a chamber 
laden with deadly staphylococci and 
streptococci, he sprayed smaller and 
smaller amounts of glycol-suspended 
hexylresorcinol, measuring the bac- 
teria count in samples of air from time 
to time with blood-agar plates. But as 
the hexylresorcinol was diminished, 
its killing power was strangely unre- 
duced. At last there was so little of 
the disinfectant left in the glycol that 
the next step was its complete elimina- 
tion. Dr. Robertson took that step. 
And the neutral solvent, propylene 
glycol, continued killing germs as ef- 
fectively as ever! 

Faced with what the layman would 
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call “just another disinfectant,’ Dr. 
Robertson professionally fought down 
the excitement that rose in him, There 
was nothing he could be scientifically 
sure of, despite the tests, but he sus- 
pected plenty. Unlike most other ef- 
fective disinfectants, the glycols are 
tasteless, odorless and slow to evapo- 
rate. They also pull moisture from the 
air, a property which had suggested 
their use as a dehumidifier several 
years before to the men of Air Puri- 
fication in Newark. Here, it seemed, 
was that once-in-a-lifetime combina- 
tion of properties needed for a practi- 
cal weapon against the menace of air- 
borne bacteria. Almost before Dr. Rob- 
ertson had completed his tests, he had 
a chance to try his discovery on a large 
scale. 

With the threat of war increasing, 
the American draft began to crowd 
thousands of men into improvised 
camps. The job of keeping the men 
healthy fell to Surgeon-General Kirk, 
who promptly formed the Commis- 
sion on Air-Borne Infection headed by 
Dr. Robertson. To fight the upper 
respiratory infections which cause 
most trouble when men are crowded 
together, Robertson, remembering his 
work in England, at once began his 
further experimentation with glycol 
vapor sterilization that was to be 
hailed as one of the ten most impor- 
tant discoveries of war-time medical 
research. 

Toxicity tests on animals proved 
that there were absolutely no signs of 
ill effects or abnormalities due to gly- 
col vapor, though the tests on animals 
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were conducted under much more 
rigid conditions (the glycol vapor was 
of fog consistency, for example) than 
man would ever experience. 

Certain there would be no ill effects, 
Dr. Robertson’s commissioners turned 
to practical application. In the huge 
Lockheed Aircraft plant at Burbank, 
Calif., they glycolized an entire win- 
dowless, but air-conditioned building 
housing more than 1,000 people. An- 
other building, unglycolized, was 
used for comparison. As soon as the 
glycol vapor was introduced into the 
first, respiratory infections dropped to 
less than half; the other building’s 
cold rate stayed where it was: high. 

Seeking tougher tests for his baby, 
Dr. Robertson turned it loose in the 
scarlet-fever and German-measle ward 
of Chanute Field Army _ hospital. 
Within two months, scarlet fever’s 
vicious streptococci gave up. Five sepa- 
rate tests showed reductions of 65%, 
100%, 38%, 80% and 95%. The low- 


er figures occurred when controls were 


disturbed by factors like somebody 
accidentally opening a door or a win- 
dow. Cross-infections from¢ German 
measles were totally eliminated by 
glycol vapor. 

At Camp Carson Station hospital 
in Colorado, the commission treated 
the wards to modern cold prevention’s 
blue-plate special. Floors were oiled | 
and treated with a special dust-settling 
compound. Bed clothes were sprayed 
with oil. Humidity was controlled and 
glycol concentration kept constant 
with a “glycostat,” much like an oil 
burner thermostat. Final results show- 
ed that air-borne streptococci had been 
cut a consisterit average of 95%, in’ 
other words, practically eliminated. 

Air Purification, distributor of the 
new marvel, expects to find every 
modern factory, office, and other place 
of public assembly, not to mention 
private homes, equipped with glycol 
izers as soon as production gets rolling, 
Cheap, durable equipment should be 
on the market within the year. 


Re ll 
Correction 


(. Aveust, 1947, the Carnotic Dicest published a condensed chapter of | 

Speaking of Cardinals by Thomas B. Morgan (N. Y.: G. P. Putnam’ 

Sons). It concerned Cardinal Laurenti and the conclave of 1922 which elected 

Cardinal Achille Ratti to be Pope Pius XI. It stated that Cardinal Laurent 

received 36 votes, the two-thirds necessary for election. It further stated that 
Cardinal Laurenti then refused to accept. 

Those statements are untrue. The truth is that 14 ballots were taken 
before Cardinal Ratti received 42 votes (Feb. 6, 1922) which elected him Pope. 
Cardinal Laurenti received five votes on the tenth ballot (Feb. 5, 1922). On all 
the other ballots he received fewer than five. Thus, he was never in a position 
to refuse the election. He was not, therefore, the man “who refused to be 
Pope.” —Ed. 





Established Authority 
Against Jesus 


By IGINO GIORDANI 


| ‘ue Sanhedrin, as supreme body 


of the Jewish nation under dom- 
ination of Rome, saw in the Nazarene 
One who was cleaving the soul of the 
nation, destroying the prestige of the 
Pharisees, and overthrowing tradition. 
Since He was attracting part of the 
nation to Him, Jesus threatened to in- 
spire a revolt against the troops occupy- 
ing the country and drag the nation 
into a war, any outbreak of which the 
rich and ruling classes sought to avert 
not only because of the losses they 
would suffer (and.they were right) 
but because they would be inclined 
to consider its untimeliness nothing 
short of crazy. Though the high priest 
personally recognized the innocence of 
Jesus’ messianic message, he deemed it 
necessary to sacrifice Him fér the pub- 
lic good. He was thus the first to assert 
over Christianity the absolutism of the 
state, a principle which, even before 
Machiavelli ever cast it into a system, 
had sacrificed interests and lives of 
private individuals on pretext of pro- 
tecting public welfare. Probably never 
in all history has a tyrannical power 
committed a single crime admittedly 
as a crime; it has always justified it, 
as with Jesus, by some public motive. 


Condensed from a book* 


Although aware that the priests were 
plotting against Him, Jesus acknowl- 
edged their authority even at the end; 
in fact, on His way to Jerusalem, He 
bade the ten cured lepers go to the 
Temple for their bill of health. At 
Jerusalem, meanwhile, they were pre- 
paring to receive Him, some with 
hosannas, and some with jeers; “the 
chief priests and Pharisees had given 
a commandment, that if any man 
knew where He was, he should tell, 
that they might apprehend Him.” 
There was no need of this precaution. 
He entered the city openly, amid 
shouts of joy, hosannas to the “Son of 
David,” “the King of Israel.” Some 
Pharisees, therefore, asked Jesus to 
make His disciples hold their peace. 
But He answered them, “If these shall 
hold their peace, the stones will: cry 


” 


out. 


J hat evening, probably to evade the 
snares of the leaders, He withdrew 
with his friends to Bethany; but the 
next day He returned to preach and 
to meet the attack of treacherous ques- 
tions. 

By what authority did He teach the 
people, they asked Him. 


*The Social Message of Jesus. 1943. St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N.J. 406 pp. $4. 
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And Jesus, who had already discom- 
fited them with His air of serene indif- 
ference, took delight in beating them 
at their own precious casuistry. He 
would answer them, but let them an- 
swer first: “The baptism of John, 
whence was it? From heaven or from 
men?” 

The question was of the type dear 
to them and all the more maddening. 
If they answered “from heaven” they 
would be at fault for not having be- 
lieved, and if they answered “from 
men,” they feared the reaction of the 
people who believed in John. So they 
retreated, saying that they did not 
know, beaten in an encounter they 
themselves had sought. They returned 
with the most poisonous question they 
could invent: whether it was lawful 
to pay tribute to Caesar; this time too 
they beat a shameful retreat. 

Some Sadducees then presented 
themselves for the first time openly, 
having previously employed tricky 
Pharisees and Herodian spies. While 
not so unctuous as Pharisees, they call- 
ed Jesus Master; thus they thought to 
insure His answering. And they made 
that grotesque inquiry about. the res- 
urrection of the dead in which they 
did not believe, a question intended to 
reveal its own absurdity. According to 
the Torah, a widow without any sons 
became the wife of her dead husband’s 
brother. In the case proposed, seven 
brothers successively married a woman 
and died without issue. “At the resur- 
rection therefore whose wife of the 
seven shall she be?” 

Jesus did not evade the question; 
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in fact, He affirmed the nature of the 
Gospel: God “is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living.” 

Then the Pharisees joined the Sad- 
ducees, and a Scribe, “tempting Him,” 
asked the famous question, “Master, 
which is the great commandment in 
the law?” 

We know how Jesus answered. Con- 
flict was inevitable. His invective, 
charged with sorrow and _ scorn, 
reaches out to include the city which 
is incapable of unwavering loyalty to 
the messengers of God and permits 
them to be killed. “Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
lem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered to- 
gether thy children, as the hen doth 
gather her chickens under her wings, 


and thou wouldst not? Behold your ’ 


house shall be left to you, desolate. For 
I say to you, you shall not see Me 
henceforth till you say: Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
The more the invectives struck home, 
the more they angered his enemies. 


hey tried to take Him during the 
feast of Tabernacles. He was teaching 
in the Temple, and the Pharisees were 
provoked because He was teaching, 
“having never learned.” His name in 
truth was not in the register of Scribes, 
the only ones authorized to explain the 
Law. 

But since He was always severe and 
inflexible toward the hypocritical 
guardians of Mosaic tradition, he 
threw their argument back at them. 
“Did not Moses give you the law, and 
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yet none of you keepeth the law? Why 
seek you to kill Me?” 

Then, worried by His influence over 
so many, they “sent ministers to ap- 
prehend Him,” who returned with 
empty hands. And they asked, “Why 
have you not brought Him?” 

And they answered, “Never did 
man speak like this Man.” 

At this crucial moment the incident 
of the woman taken in adultery occur- 
red. Scribes and Pharisees led her 
before Jesus to tempt Him, “that they 
might accuse Him.” The Law pre- 
scribed stoning, but only the Romans 
had the power of life and death. But if 
He opposed the Law, He would set 
Himself against Moses and the He- 
brew conscience. It was a trap which 
the Scribes, with syllogistic skill and 
practice, knew how to bait with treach- 
ery. We know how Jesus confounded 
them. 


of nother time when He told the 
Jews that if they followed Him they 
would know the truth and the truth 
would make them free, the Sanhedrin, 
indignant again because He implied 
that the Jews were enslaved, sought 
to stone Him, but the crowd screened 
Him and He passed from their midst. 

They waited for Him to visit Jeru- 
salem again. This time they gathered 
in the court of the palace of Caiphas 
and consulted with greater care; but 
they feared the people. In Jesus the 
people found a Friend, Teacher, and 
Benefactor. Those who exploited the 
people and religion exerted every effort 
to separate Christ from His people. 


Finally a solution presented itself. For 
30 shekels, Judas offered to hand over 
his Master, from whom he no longer 
expected advancement in a material 
messianic kingdom. 

And at night, after a Supper cele- 
brated in obedience to Mosaic law, the 
Iscariot led out a band composed of 
servants and hirelings of the Sanhe- 
drin, carrying lanterns and torches and 
armed with swords and clubs, and 
with’a kiss betrayed the “Son of man.” 
When the impulsive Peter grabbed a 
sword and with one blow cut off the 
ear of one of those bloodhounds, Jesus 
commanded him to sheathe his weap- 
on; He wanted His spirituality to re- 
main intact before the armed aggres- 
sion of the Sanhedrin. But He clearly 
denounced the shameful procedure of 
those who had sent out the rabble. 

The real leader of the Sanhedrin 
was Annas, son of Seth, a wealthy 
man, appointed high priest in 6 or 7 
A.p. and in office until 15 a.v., when 
he was deposed by the procurator 
Valerius Gratius. He was succeeded 
by his son-in-law, Josephus Caiphas, 
and then by five of his own sons in 
turn. Because of his honors and 
wealth, Annas seemed to his genera- 
tion the happiest man in Judea. In 
his career, the death of Jesus was no 
more than a negligible incident. The 
Prisoner was led before this sumptu- 
ous aristocrat. According to Lagrange, 
the question which the Vulgate text 
of St. John’s Gospel attributes to An- 
nas should be attributed to Caiphas: 
though flattered by his son-in-law’s 
deference in referring the notorious 
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Demagogue to him, Annas would not 
wish to become involved in a trial 
which was bound to arouse hostility. 


But Caiphas had no scruples. He 
retained his office from 18 to 36 a.p. 
by playing up to the authorities. He 
questioned the Prisoner on the matter 
of doctrine. Jesus was temperate in 
His answers. He said that He had 
always spoken in public and that 
therefore the high priest might ques- 
tion those who had heard Him. Thus 
He called attention to His numerous 
truthful witnesses and the popular 
character of His preaching. But Cai- 
phas wished to separate the multitude 
from its Messias; and he became angry, 
so angry that an obliging servant 
struck the Prisoner and rebuked Him. 

Jesus’ answer was serene, His calm 
not at all disturbed by the gesture of 
the hireling. But He did ask to be 
treated in a manner becoming the 
personal dignity of man and in con- 
formity with justice. “If I have spoken 
evil, give testimony of the evil.” 

The accused wished to stand on His 
rights. They, on the other hand, were 
casting about for pretexts. 

The agents of the Sanhedrin worked 
feverishly to build up an accusation. 
It was certainly not the first time it 
had tackled work of this kind, and 
it did not spare bribes for false wit- 
nesses. But as often happens, the lat- 
ter, not having been well coached, 
ended by contradicting one another 
and thus invalidating their testimony. 
Caiphas was hoping for some-outburst, 
some interruption on the part of Jesus, 


for there is always a way of twisting 
an issue from one’s words; and he tried 
to provoke Him. But the Prisoner did 
not deign to honor with a denial such 
a lavish expenditure of lies. They be- 
lied themselves, 

Finally a treacherous and definitive 
question flashed into the mind of 
Caiphas: “I adjure Thee by the living 
God, that Thou tell us if Thou be the 
Christ the Son of God.” 

‘he question had all the unction of 
holy zeal; it came from the high 
priest; it put into specific terms the 
question tormenting the people of 
Israel at that moment. And on this 
great truth, this confession of His 
identity which the martyrs will repeat 
innumerable times, Jesus was not 
silent. 

“Thou: hast said it.” 

Caiphas desired nothing more. It 
exactly suited his purpose. He under- 
lined his hypocritical indignation with 
the superb historic gesture of tearing 
his garments, all they needed for a 
sentence of death, and the Sanhedrin 
pronounced it, Then Jesus was aban- 
doned to the servant-rabble, who, an- 
noyed by loss of sleep and willing to 
please their masters, indulged in the 


pastime dear to all unscrupulous serv- . 


ants, taunting and striking one who 
cannot defend himself. 

Execution of sentence fell within the 
province of the Roman authority. 
Jesus, bound and beaten, was led to 
the praetorium in the former palace 
of Herod, now the procurators’ head- 
quarters. 

Christianity thus for the first time 
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faced Rome. Rome had no great com- 
prehension of Jewish or Christian reli- 
gious affairs. It considered only public 
peace. Once convinced that Christians, 
wittingly or unwittingly, were causing 
trouble, it got rid of them for the 
usual “reasons of state.” 


p ilate was not lenient. He dealt with 
Jews severely, in accordance with the 
laws and customs of Rome. But his 
position was precarious: on the one 
hand he had a suspicious emperor, on 
the other the untrustworthy sacerdotal 
authorities, and it was a risky business 
at best to steer a safe course between 
them. It was not difficult to see that 
Jesus was innocent and His kingdom 
unlikely to disturb even a Tiberius. 
Thinking it merely a jealous quarrel 
between religious factions, it interested 
him not at all (“Am I a Jew?” “What 
is truth?”’). A sound legal sense rooted 
in his Roman soul made him at first 
refuse to condemn Him. But he must 
deal with the querulous treachery of 
Pharisees, Scribes, and Sanhedrists, all 
well schooled in creating pretexts from 
innocent expressions. And they had 
quickly found the vulnerable _ point. 
Hating Rome and Caesar as they hated 
all Gentiles, they rose before Pilate to 
defend the empire, and civil authority, 
supposedly threatened by an individ- 
ual guilty of inciting the people, of 
dissuading them from paying tribute, 
and parading himself as the Messias, 
that is, a King. The Sanhedrin of the 
Israelites became guardian of the Ro- 
man exchequer! 

Pilate was not to be taken in so 


easily. He knew something was crook- 
ed in the whole affair. When he dis- 
covered that the Accused was a Gali- 
lean, he thought to rid himself of the 
whole embarrassing business by send- 
ing him to Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee, who was also in the Holy City 
for the Pasch. That fox-like prince was 
pleased at this deference, which recon- 
ciled him with Pilate, with whom he 
had not been friendly or, perhaps, he 
was glad to satisfy his curiosity con- 
cerning the Wonder-worker, and 
hoped that He would perform some 
miracle. Jesus countered his fatuous- 
ness with silence: the most severe les- 
son that religious authority ever gave 
to degenerate civil authority. Instead 
of considering the case on its merits 
and defending a subject accused of 
trumped-up crimes, Herod thought of 
nothing but a good show and an amus- 
ing half-hour with a fanatic healer. 
Not satisfied, he added his insults to 
those of the hired rabble and had Him 
clothed in a white tunic like a fool. 
In sending the Accused back to Pilate, 
Herod showed that he appreciated the 
courtesy, yet at the same time refused 
to have anything to do with a trial 
which he knew was driving to His 
death one who probably, as he thought, 
was no more than a harmless person 
suffering from hallucinations. 

Under the balcony of the praetor- 
ium, meanwhile, the crowd had gath- 
ered, goaded on by leaders who did 
not enter for fear of contracting im- 
purity, yet did not hesitate to use a 
foreigner to kill a fellow countryman. 
Pilate saw ever more clearly that the 
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chief priests had given over Jesus out 
of envy. It occurred to him to free him- 
self from their insistence by proposing 
to release a prisoner according to the 
custom on major feast days. But he 
made the proposal with scant political 
tact, or with haughty Roman disdain: 
“Will you that I release to you the 
King of the Jews?” 

King of the Jews, successor of David 
and the Macchabees, that prisoner, 
bleeding and spit upon? The crowd 
sensed the insult. 


—Despite its outburst, Pilate did not 
yet decide to give in. A good scourg- 
ing would be something of a conces- 
sion to Jesus’ accusers and perhaps sat- 
isfy them. His feelings of humanity 
went no further. Such a policy of ex- 
pediency was frequently, at Rome, the 
only policy. It must be remembered 
that the procedure which Trajan rec- 
ommends to Pliny in handling Chris- 
tians is inspired by the same reasoning. 
Roman policy sought to maintain or- 
der; once this was safe it winked an 
eye. 

Christ was subjected to a scourging 
administered with such cruelty that 
His strength failed Him; this was the 
price of the Sanhedrin’s arrogant im- 
position and Pilate’s weakness. His 
back now to the wall, Pilate presented 
Him, thus battered and bruised, to the 
crowd; but through another error in 
tact, or because of his contempt, he 
presented Him grotesquely arrayed as 
King of the Jews in a purple cloak 
and crowned with a diadem of thorns 
—a worthy King, beaten and exhaust- 
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ed from loss of blood, for the defeated 
Jewish people! 

When the chief priests, therefore, 
and the servants, had seen Him, they 
cried out, saying, “Crucify Him, cru- 
cify Him.” 

Frightened when the Jews’ main ac- 
cusation was that He had called Him- 
self the Son of God, the superstitious 
Pilate re-entered the praetorium and 
asked Jesus who He was, and, when 
He did not answer, threatened Him. 

Temporal power was asserting au- 
thority over Jesus; and Jesus in His 
last answer, defined the origin and 
limits of that power, confirming from 
the Christian point of view'the nature 
of authority. “Thou shouldst not have 
any power against Me, unless it were 
given thee from above.” 

The emperor does not confer pow- 
er; God delegates it to men, and its 
exercise is subordinate to the law of 
Him who confers it. Power comes 
from God. 


“Dhe significance of Jesus’ answer 
transcends circumstances. He who had 
not a word for the abuse He suffered, 
nor uttered a groan for the torture, 
makes it a point at that last moment 
to establish the limits of temporal 
power. 

“And from henceforth Pilate sought 
to release Him. But the Jews cried 
out, saying: If thou release this maf, 
thou are not Caesar’s friend. For who 
soever maketh himself a king, speak- 
eth against Caesar.” 

Pilate must have trembled at the 
consequences to his career if the Jews 
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should go to Rome, to charge him 
with tolerating a king besides Caesar. 
There could be 100,000 gods, but there 
could be no king against Caesar. The 
threat was serious, the outcry of the 
stubborn mob foreboding; and reluc- 
tantly, setting aside also the advice of 
his wife—the St. Procula of the East- 
ern churches—he decided he could re- 
fuse no longer; and with Caiphas, he 
decided it was better that one man 
should perish for the nation, But to 
throw the blame upon the chief priests, 
he washed his hands. 

For this gesture, the Eastern churches 
have absolved him, but the rest of 
Christianity have judged him with the 
judgment of Jesus, who held him re- 
sponsible, though to a lesser degree 
than the Sanhedrists. The duty of the 
magistrate is not to wash his hands 
and sacrifice the innocent to the ca- 
price of a mob. Christ was killed, we 
must remember, not only by the en- 
mity of the conservative element 
among His own people and betrayal 
by a disciple, but also by the weakness 
of the gentleman Tiberius had sent 
into Judea. 

His crime was registered under the 
heading of revolt against the state, 
anti-Roman activity, whereas Jesus had 
never made a single statement about 


‘the power of Rome; and the death to 


which He was sentenced, the most 
atrocious of the three major death pen- 
alties under Roman law (cross, burn- 
ing, beheading), in which the victim 
suffered torture, fever, and burning 
thirst and was exposed to the vultures, 
was reserved for slaves and could not 


be inflicted upon-any Roman citizen. 

Since the civil order that obtained 
in Judea was the result of compromise 
between Jewish laws and customs and 
Roman law and _ institutions, the 
apostolate of Jesus had been in a cer- 
tain manner protected by the laws of 
Rome, which prevented the Sanhedrin 
from punishing innovators in the He- 
brew religion, and by privileges de- 
riving from the autonomy of the Jews, 
which guaranteed the Israelites a free- 
dom of religious activity almost never 
circumscribed by the Caesars. That is 
why His adversaries, the Jews of the 
ruling classes, found it necessary to 
shift Him at all costs into the political 
field. 

In the Epistles of Paul and in the 
Gospels, written only a few years 
after the death of Jesus, when the most 
important witnesses and actors in the 
Passion were still alive, the Master is 
portrayed as the spiritual Messias of 
peace. If the preaching in the Gospels 
is not that of Jesus, then who made 
it up? If He was a gang leader and was 
killed and did not rise, for what prac- 
tical reason under the sun would so 
many thousands have immediately be- 
lieved in Him? The apostles and evan- 
gelists then supposedly constructed a 
gigantic trap into which they were the 
first to fall victims of their own fraud, 
going even as far as to suffer execution 
to prove it. 


Now it is true that some of the disci- 
ples, their ears filled with the refrain 
of political messianism humming 


through all of Palestine, did expect, 
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before understanding the nature of 
Jesus’ undertaking, to have a share in 
His earthly kingdom. And for His 
part, Jesus revealed to them only grad- 
ually and very cautiously His true Mes- 
sianic mission, even though it was spir- 
itual, because the word Messias alone, 
the idea alone, might excite disturb- 
ances, reprisals, wars. But in no part of 
the Gospels does it appear that He had 
ever set any political aims, whereas 
His constant care to shun any relations 
whatever with the authorities and to 
refrain from any discourse on political 
matters is very evident. 

It is true that in fulfilling His re- 
ligious mission He acknowledged de- 
pendency not on Caesar but on God; 
and in this He was a rebel, at least 
theoretically. He was a rebel because 
He demanded that the omnipotence 
of the state abdicate in favor of ac- 
tivity of its citizens, which required 
the acknowledgement of a particular 
freedom from the civil power at a 
time when Stoicism was giving a 
philosophic form to the highly cen- 
tralizing politics of the Caesars by rep- 
resenting man as completely incorpo- 
rated in the state. . 

In short, from the point of view of 
the pre-Christian state, Christ, for all 
His efforts to remain within spiritual 
limits, fell under the sanction of pow- 
ers which only when Christian will 
admit their limits in relation to the 
Absolute. We can see in the crucifixion 
the inability of political bureaucracy 
to understand spiritual royalty and ad- 
mit, without worry and suspicion, a 
power distinct from itself, and to ac- 
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cept a “truth” not contained in gov- 
ernment scrolls or imperial edicts; and 
we may see foreshadowed the fate of 
the Church—the living Christ—every 
time the state, going beyond the sphere 
of its authority, presumes to sit in 
judgment upon it; and we may see the 
apparent temporary material victory, 
so easy to win with weapons of steel, 
wood, fire, and physical force over 
anyone who has at his disposal only 
the Word, that is, the Spirit; and last- 
ly, we see the distortion of the religious 
and the political in all ancient thought, 
which identified religion with gov- 
ernment and was deifying Caesar. 

On the other hand, the hirelings of 
the Sanhedrin and the praetorium, in 
treating Christ with virulence, showed 
that they did not consider Him a mere 
fool, but a new and mysterious power, 
come to limit and judge their masters. 
There were precedents enough in the 
assassinations of prophets by the kings, 
the murder of Socrates by the Athen- 
ian polis, and the more recent behead- 
ing of John the Baptist by a petty 
despot who could not tolerate the laws 
of morality. And Jesus, since He made 
all men equal before God, with still 
greater clarity declared all men sub- 
ject to one moral standard. 


De blood and sufferings of Christ, 
the first in a long sequence of martyr 
doms, were the price paid by the spirit- 
ual order for its independence from 
the temporal. They were the price paid 
for the recognition of the right to im- 
pose one and the same ethical law on 
both kings and subjects, and hence the 
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right to judge political powers with 
respect to the morality of their actions; 
they were the price of the liberty of 
man’s conscience before physical force 
and of the victory of monotheism over 
the polytheism of the state. 

When liberty succeeds slavery, not 
all the slaves welcome their liberation 
nor are they the first to do so. It has 
often happened that the slaves have 
rebelled not against their master, but 
against their deliverer, so inbred in 
them is their slavery and so frightened 
are they by the burden of liberty which 
means responsibility, initiative, strug- 
gle. Thus the deliverance wrought by 
Jesus was not accepted by that mob. 
What they chose was tyranny; for the 
kingdom of God, above that of Caesar, 
guarantees the liberty of the spirit, 


of true justice and sound morality. 

This was the first encounter, the 
first bloodshed; but there will be 
others. He who was so meek and so 
respectful toward the civil authorities 
demands that we resist them when it 
comes to this point, that is, to the point 
of giving testimony of Christ or of 
denying the rights of God. But it is to 
be a serene, great-souled resistance, 
free even from the anxious necessity 
of preparing any defense. 

“And you shall be betrayed by your 
parents and brethren, and kinsmen 
and friends; and some of you they will 
put to death. And you shall be hated 
by all men for My Name’s sake. . . 
But a hair of your head shall not per- 
ish. In your patience you shall possess 
your souls.” 
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Ye is wine made from honey. Just 
as wine from the grape can range 
from the driest beverage wine to the 
sweetest of Imperial Tokays, so, too, 
can the meads, and it is a commonly 
mistaken notion that mead must be 
sweet because it is from honey. In 


An effect of the Reformation 


No More Mead 


By G. R. GAYRE 


Condensed from The London Tablet* 


quality mead does not concede any- 
thing to wine—in so far as raw ma- 
terial is concerned, it is, if anything, 
the finer. Inferior mead is due to lack 
of knowledge and care in making. 
Mead and wine are living things, and 
require the attention the living de- 


*128 Sloane St., London, S. W. 1, England. July, 1947. 
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mand, and of the two mead is the 
more capricious, the more tempera- 
mental. Its flavors and bouquets are 
the more delicate, and it can never be 
coarse of itself—and he who offers a 
‘coarse liquor as mead has adulterated 
it. 

Little mead is produced in modern 
times; today few know of it and fewer 
still have drunk of it, and when a radio 
program puts on an historical feature 
which brings in the old liquor, the 
script must somehow explain that it 
is sipped, not swilled and noisily guz- 
zled. 

The principal reason for disappear- 
ance of mead was economic. In the 
days when Europe was not so densely 
populated, the surface of the earth was 
covered with a verdure which bore 
flowers and forests, which bore blos- 
soms from which millions of bees 
sucked the nectar. Honey was not only 
the natural source of sweetness and 
of liquor, but it was cheap. However, 
as man put the plough into the soil 
and the axe to the'trees, he took the 
land from the bees. Men began to look 
for substitutes for honey. In the Medi- 
terranean regions he turned te grapes, 
which could be cultivated. In regions 
outside grape-bearing lands, such as 
Egypt and Babylon, men discovered 
how to make malting barley, and 
thence beer. In more restricted regions 
the apple and other fruit juices sup- 
plied the want of honey. Consequently 
all liquors now common, whether ale, 
wine, or cider, are substitutes for 
mead, and came into use because they 
were cheaper. In wine-producing parts 


of Europe the use of. mead. became 


restricted to the ritual of the temple, © 


and the tables of the ostentatious rich, 
But in northern Europe, equally ow- 
ing to economic causes (such as cost 
of importing wine), mead held its own 


longer, indeed, right down to the Mid- 


dle Ages when its only cheap rival 
was beer; and whereas there was suf- 
ficient similarity between wine and 
mead to make competition of wine 
serious to meadmakers wherever wine 
could be produced cheaply, in the 

North the only competitor was the 

cheap and quite inferior and coarse 

beer and ale. 

As a result, both in English and 
Celtic literature as late as the Eliza- 
bethan period, we find frequent refer- 
ences to mead. Saxon literature is full 
of it. Mead was in the cup borne to 
Beowulf by Queen Wealtheow; the 
same liquor was in the golden goblet 
the Saxon princess bore to Vorti- 
gern, the British king, at the banquet 
with Hengist. Celtic literature is no 
whit behind. King Arthur drank of 
the same cup, and kept a mead butler 
in his hall; and Taliesin, the 6th-cen- 
tury bard, sang high the praises of the 
liquor. 

I adore the Supreme Lord of all anima- 
tion, 

Him that supports the heavens, Ruler of 
every extreme, 

Him that made the water good for all, 

Him who has bestowed each gift, and 
blesses it; 

May abundance of mead be given Mael- 
gwyn of Anglesey, who supplies 
us; 

From his foaming meadhorns, with the 
choicest pure liquor. 
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Since bees collect, and do not enjoy, 
We have sparkling distilled mead which 
is universally praised. . 


Even the saints had their portion. 
St. Finian lived six days a week on 
bread and water, but on Sundays fed 
upon salmon and a “full of a cup of 


clear mead.” There are connéctions * 


between mead and famous and popu- 
lar St. Brigid. William of Malmesbury 
tells us that the monks of Glastonbury 
had on special occasions “mead in 
their cans, and wine in their grace 
cup”; while Ethelwold allowed his 
monastery on its festivals at dinner 15 
pints of mead between six brethren, 
and for supper the same quantity be- 
tween 12—practically two bottles of 
mead each at dinner, and one bottle 
for supper! 

The Irish were not behind the 
Welsh and English in their praise and 
estimation. The great Irish hero Finn 
MacCumall was handed the silver 
cup by the princess with the words, 
“Mead, delectable and _ intoxicate.” 
The banqueting hall of the High King 
at Tara, where minstrels sang and 
heroes drank, was called the House 
of the Mead Circle. 

By the Middle Ages, however, wine 
was arriving, and had been from late 
Saxon times, in ever-increasing quan- 
tities. Nevertheless mead still fought 
stoutly to hold its own, although it 
was slowly retreating, as all good 
things have been for ages now, as the 
substitute and the cheaper push them 
out. Still, Chaucer was able to sing of 
The hornes full of meeth, [mead] as was 


the gyse, 
There lackede noght to doon hir sacrifise. 


NO MORE MEAD 


Shakespeare refers to it more than 
once. 

Mead was still resisting the increas- 
ing pressure of cheap imported wine 
because of the needs of the Church in 
her liturgy and devotions. She had to 
have candles for the altar; and the 
candles had to be not of tallow, but of 
genuine beeswax. The demand of the: 
medieval Church for candles was pro- 
digious. On a feast day, in one church 
alone, 60 candles would blaze on the 
high altar. The chief church in Wit- 
tenburg used 35,000 pounds of bees- 
wax a year. So important was bees- 
wax that many monasteries became 
primary producers (and consequently 
meadmakers as well as candlemakers). 
One Religious house at Kloster Neu- 
stadt kept 300 stocks of bees. The 
Church’s demand for wax, coupled 
with the secular need for lighting, 
made beeswax a currency, and feudal 
dues and tithes were demanded in it. 

But the Reformation, in many re- 
gions, banished that blaze of light by 
réducing the quantity of candles used. 
Beemasters suddenly found beeswax, 
a staple of industry, a by-product, just 
at the time when foreign sugars were 
beginning to arrive in increasing quan- 
tities. Consequently, honey was no 
longer produced in the former quan- 
tities, and its price began to rise too 
steeply to make it possible to use it 
for mead. Furthermore, the banish- 
ment of Communities (with suppres- 
sion of the monasteries) which had 
specialized in liquor making, lost to 
the art of mead making a reserve of 
learning. 
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Only in the houses of the great, and 
royalty, did mead continue to be made, 
or in the cottages of the peasant bee- 
masters who, cutting the combs from 
their straw skeps, squeezed the honey 
from them by hand, and then threw 
the combs into well water to wash, 
and from the washes made mead, 
which varied in wholesomeness and 
quality in proportion to the ability, 
care and knowledge expended. But 
even this remnant of art passed away 
when, in the 19th century, the modern 
wooden hive banished the straw skep 
forever; and, nowadays, the memory 


of even the often debased and poor 
quality peasant mead is becoming just 
a remote tradition among beeckeep. 
ers. 

There is one striking exception. The 
one large northern country which re- 
jected the Reformation was Poland, 
and there the industry survived in a 
healthier condition than elsewhere, so 
that right down to the outbreak of the 
last war in some of the best taverns, 
such as “Under the Sign of the Cross,” 
a haunt of the intelligentsia in the uni- 
versity town of Cracow, men could sit 
and sip mead as their ancestors had, 
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Trish Americans 


ot: Least 50% of the soldiers in the Revolutionary army of the U.S. were 
of Irish birth. During the seven years of war which secured the independ- 
ence of the nation the forces raised by the U.S. consisted of 288,000 men, of 
which 232,000 were Continental soldiers and 56,000 militia. 

At the close of the war a Mr. Galloway, who had been speaker of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, was examined before a committee of the House of 
Commons in England and asked for whatever information he could give on 
the racial proportions of the Revolutionary army. 

He answered as follows: “The names and places of their nativity being 
taken down, I can answer that question with precision. There were scarcely 
one-fourth natives of America; about one-half were Irish, and the other fourth 
principally Scotch and English.” The Liguorian (July °47). 
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American Irish 


Msmers of the Boston Celtics professional basketball team wear green unl 
forms decorated with shamrocks. When the squad takes the floor for its home 
games, the theme song played is /¢’s a Great Day for the Irish. The first-string 
lineup for the Celtics is composed of Marischin, Riebe, Sadowski, Spector and 
Garfinkle. T. J. McInerney. 
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Silvey Pade Vincentian 


By JOHN CRAIG 
Condensed from the Brooklyn Tablet* 


I: EARLY weekday Mass you found 
yourself subconsciously scanning 
the small group of parishioners in 
church until, in the dim light, you spot- 
ted the back of his silvery head, and 
then you had the feeling that every- 
thing was well, and the only thing 
remaining was for the priest and altar 
boys to come from the sacristy and 
start Mass with the familiar “Jntroibo 
ad altare Dei.” 

You might find that the holy-water 
stoup was dry, or the electric bulb in 
the entry burned out, or a sleepy altar 
boy had forgotten to light the candles 
—the priest would whisper to him and 
off he would scurry—such things 
might occasionally happen; but the 
familiar very white head almost seem- 
ed part of the church furnishings at 
6:30. 

He was decidedly one of the “little 
people” of the world. At the 11:30 or 
12:15 Sunday Mass, you might recog- 
nize men and women prominent: in 
business or politics and the upper crust 


_ of cultured society; but you would look 


in vain for Silvery Locks—except on 
the rare occasions, such as Easter, 
Christmas or the opening of the Forty 
Hours’ devotion, when there would be 


a solemn high Mass, with special 
music and singing, for which he 
would come back, having received 
Communion at an earlier Mass. 

He was of the “little people,” and 
though the Big Shots had seldom 
heard of him, or at best knew of him 
only remotely, many of the “little peo- 
ple” loved him. And, loving him, they 
would confide their troubles. He seem- 
ed to know all of them: “Hello, Mary. 
How is little Andy coming after his 
siege? ... Good mornin’ to you, Mike. 
How is the new job going? ... Topo’ 
the mornin’ to you, Dan. How are the 
‘missis’ and the new arrival doing?” 
And if, what with prices soaring, Dan 
was finding the going a little tough, 
Silvery Locks would somehow learn 
of it, and would emerge from the next 
weekly St. Vincent de Paul meeting 
with an order for groceries which he 
would deliver the next night to Dan’s 
family. 

He had been doing this kind of 
thing for 50 years. That would take 
him back to 1897, Ever since he was 
25, Silvery Locks had been a member, 
in various parishes, of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul. He could remem- 
ber vividly 1898, the year of the Battle 


* 7 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, 17, N.Y. January, 1948. 
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of Manila Bay. But he remembered it 
for a better reason. One evening he 
and a fellow Vincentian were visiting 
a tenement family. Two weeks before, 
the mother had given birth to her fifth 
baby, and as soon as he knocked on 
the door, he sensed an emergency. The 
two Vincentians found a distracted 
father in a daze, and the white-faced 
mother, still physically weak from con- 
finement, staring dumbly at the little 
bundle of humanity lying helplessly 
in a crib, dying. 

A question to the mother, who sadly 
shook her head, and Silvery Locks (he 
had a healthy mop of blond hair then) 
was beside the crib, and having made 
the Sign of the Cross and said a silent 
prayer, was pouring water from a 
small cruet upon the forehead of the 
dying infant, while solemnly, care- 
fully—it was his first experience—re- 
peating the age-old formula. A few 
minutes later the infant was dead. 

After the inevitable flood of tears 
the grief-stricken mother recovered 
sufficiently to smile and whisper falter- 
ingly, “God bless you!” to Silvery 
Locks. The father could only press 
his hand, too dazed to speak. The 
young Vincentian gave the mother an 
order for groceries and told the deso- 
late parents not to worry about the 
funeral expenses, which he knew they 
couldn’t afford. His conference would 
do something about them. 

Walking home from Mass next 
morning, the devil was at him, putting 
a vain thought in his head. It hit him 
with such a terrific impact that he 
stopped dead in his tracks: Last night 
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I sent an infant soul straight to heaven! 
But the temptation to vanity vanished 
like the waning twinkle of a late morn- 
ing star. Glory be to God! Perhaps 
even at this moment the Immaculate 
Queen of Heaven is smiling at her! 
A wisp of his thought veered to the 
infant. “Ask her to pray to her divine 
Son for me, little one,” he whispered 
fervently. 

Down the ensuing years, in success 
and failure, joy and tribulation, in 
petition for spiritual or temporal aid, 
his Little One was a favorite patron 
of his orisons. “Little One, pray for 
me,” he would whisper, his lips barely 
moving, so that no one else could 
know, at work, in the subway, along 
the crowded city streets, at home on 
his knees at bedtime. 

He was 45 and a Vincentian for 20 
years when, on fateful Good Friday 
morning, April 6, 1917, solemn-faced 
Woodrow-Wilson went before a joint 
assemblage of the House and Senate 
and asked those bodies to declare that 
a state of war existed. 

Silvery Locks was too sane to close 
his eyes to what this meant, particular- 
ly for Jimmy and Bob, his two strap- 
ping sons. Nine months later when 
they were on their convoyed ships 
bound for the Western Front, he 
couldn’t shake off what he later de 
scribed as a “fey desolate feeling.” 

The desolation returned with ter 
rifying insistency later when, in 4 
Catholic paper, he read Joyce Kilmer'’s 
poem Rouge Bouquet. He shuddered 
and prayed at the inescapable thought 
suggested by Kilmer’s lines. 
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... For Death came flying through the. 
air 
And stopped his flight at the dugout stair, 
Touched his prey and left them there, 
Clay to clay. 


Early in July, 1918, his wife received 
a telegram regretfully informing her 
that James had been killed in action at 
Chateau-Thierry. In September came 
another; the words were almost iden- 
tical. This time it was Robert, at St. 
Mihiel. 

Jimmy and ‘Bob gone! For Silvery 
Locks it was almost as if the sun had 
vanished forever from the sky. On 
each occasion, he and his wife sat hud- 
dled on a sofa, their arms about each 
other, consoling each other through 
their tears; yes, even sturdy Silvery 
Locks wept unashamedly. Two shat- 
tering body blows within two months! 

In the following spring his daughter 
Nancy, 18, entered a Dominican con- 
vent. That year the last daughter mar- 
ried; the two eldest had been married 
long since. Silvery Locks and his de- 
voted wife were alone. And two years 
later his beloved companion died sud- 
denly. Silvery Locks was now a lone- 
some eagle. He had loved his wife 
with tender, undying affection. 

In 1938—he was still a sturdy phys- 
ical specimen at 66—his doctor told 
him that if he continued as building- 
construction ironworker he would be 
dead within a year. Thus it is that now 
Silvery Locks is a night watchman ina 
dingy factory on Long Island. Oneach 
Tuesday night when he is on the “late 
shift” he attends the parish St. Vincent 
de Paul meeting. 
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During 50 years as a Vincentian he 
has had the satisfaction of seeing chil- 
dren of once needy families grow into 
sturdy citizens and devoted Catholics. 
Some have succeeded in business, some 
as priests, nuns, and lay Brothers. 

Some whose christenings he had at- 
tended, and in some cases, adroitly 
arranged in the face of parental apathy, 
are buried beneath pathetic crosses on 
Guadalcanal, the Marshalls, in New 
Guinea, and on Okinawa. 

During 50 years he has been grati- 
fied that he was God’s instrument in 
rectification of marriage irregularities 
and in gently persuading many “cli- 
ents” to return to the Church; he has 
even been the means of bringing some 
unbelievers into the Church. 

At 75 his step is steady, his body 
erect, and he possesses a serenity of 
mind that is the admiration of all who 
know him. Once the neighbor of a 
family whom his conference was assist- 
ing stopped him on the street and 
avidly imparted a morsel of gossip: 
she had “with her own eyes” seen a 
case of beer carried into the house by 
the father of the family. 

“T hope it was good beer,” he said, 
and his eyes twinkled. “Some of the 
stuff they’re bottling these days is ter- 
rible. I hope they had a good time on 
their silver wedding anniversary, God 
love them. They invited me, but some- 
thing came up.” He didn’t tell the gos- 
siping neighbor that he had dug into 
his own pocket for $5 to help them 
celebrate. 

At the meetings of the particular 
council of his district, which he can 
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attend only occasionally because of 
night work, and then only for part of 
the meeting, he has heard members 
dilate upon the discouraging prospects 
for the future unless the younger gen- 
eration takes the torch. Through the 
discussions he sits thoughtfully smok- 
ing his pipe, nodding approval of what 
he deems an excellent suggestion, but 
rarely saying a word. At a recent meet- 
ing the president asked him if he had 
any thoughts pertinent to the discus- 
sion. He rose reluctantly, and, after a 
long pull on his pipe, made one of the 
few speeches of his life. 

“T’ve listened with hearty approval 
to suggestions on how to get our young 
men interested and to replace old 
codgers like myself. This is no new 
problem. Our Lord foresaw it, and 


if you'll permit me Ill pass on His 
own infallible remedy. 

“It is St. Matthew who writes: ‘See. 
ing the multitudes, He had compassion 
on them: because they were distressed, 
and lying like sheep that have no shep- 
herd. Then He saith to His disciples: 
The harvest indeed is great, but the 
laborers are few. Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that He send forth 
laborers into His harvest.’ ” 

He paused for a moment; then he 
added, “When we remember that our 
Lord also said, ‘Amen, amen I say to 
you: if you ask the Father anything 
in my name, he will give it to you, it 
seems to me that we have nothing to 
worry too much about, if we follow 
His advice and pray that the Father 
send forth laborers into His harvest.” 


Sebo 


Voices from the Past 


HICH is the greater danger net only for the Continent but for England 
herself? A Germany not totally defeated and with sufficient strength to 





serve as a rampart against communism, deprived of authority although she 
remained intact, or a Sovietized Germany which would certainly furnish Rus- 


sia with the added strength~of her war preparations, engineers, specialized. 


workmen and technicians, which would enable Russia to extend herself with 
an empire without precedent from the Atlantic to the Pacific? And we ask a 
second question: is there anyone in the center of Europe, in that mosaic of 
countries without consistency or unity, bled moreover by war and foreign 
domination, who could contain the ambitions of Stalin? There is certainly 
none. 

Count Jordana, Spanish Foreign Minister in 1943, quoted in Human Events (17 Dec. ’47)- 
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or 1s more difficult to organize peace than to win war, and the fruits of 
victory in war will be lost if the peace is not well organized. 
Aristotle, 4th Century, B.C. 
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Oo Canada, or as it is locally 
accented, Kébec, Canada, has 
been determined for more than three 
centuries to keep Old France alive in 
America. The Québecois are French 
in origin, and, though their rulers 
abandoned them, they still live up to 
the motto on their provincial seal, Je 
me souviens (1 remember). They cling 
not only to the Catholic religion they 
brought but also to their ancestral Jan- 
guage, customs, and independence. 

Quebec is therefore a paradoxical 
metropolis. It is a bustling port, thriv- 
ing industrial and business ‘commu- 
nity, and center of culture while it 
retains an old way of life. It is proud 
of every relic and attitude of its past 
which physically and spiritually make 
it the Old World in the New. 

Physiographically, the town’s foun- 
dation remains the looming gray prom- 
ontory of rock at which the Breton 
discoverer, Jacques Cartier, marveled 
in 1535. “Ouel bec!” (What a beak!) 
he cried, according to one story of how 
Quebec got its name. “And see how 
the trees have the courage to grow on 
stone mountains; what do they live 
on?” 

What Charles Dickens called the 


France in America 

By 

MARGUERITE MOOERS MARSHALL 
and SIDNEY W. DEAN e 


Condensed from Holiday* 


Gibraltar of America rises 350 feet 
above the banks of the St. Lawrence 
river, at Citadel-crowned Cap. Dia- 
mant. Street scenes and characters still 
recall the first century of the colony— 
it was New France then—founded in 
1608 by Samuel de Champlain. The 
brown-skinned, bright-eyed man of 
the forest—only now he is a bécheron 
(lumberjack) instead of a voyageur— 
still strides in knee-high boots and 
maroon-and-green mackinaw through 
the narrow, twisting streets of Que- 
bec’s Lower Town, Basse Ville. Here 
old stone houses with steep slated 
dormer roofs and tight doors, flush 
with the sidewalk, huddle beneath the 
cliff. Plump, aproned hAabitant wives 
chaffer in French over their fresh eggs 
and cabbages in the open-air market. 
A good daughter of the Church slips’ 
into 17th-century Notre-Dame-des- 
Victoires to whisper a prayer before 
driving her empty farm wagon home 
to Lotbiniére, across the great Quebec 
bridge. 

Céte de la Montagne still winds up 
the rocky hillside. Champlain, father 
of New France, and Count Frontenac, 
her fighting governor, climbed this 
rough path to the commanding site 


*Ledger Building, Philadelphia, 6, Pa. September, 1947. 
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above the river chosen for fort and 
chateau. In Haute Ville, Upper Town, 
a file of lads on the way to the minor 
seminary wear the long-coated, green- 
sashed uniform which dates back 300 
years. Around the corner of the great 
baroque basilica, in America’s oldest 
see, glide cassocked priests. Little girls, 
demurely old-fashioned in. black hats 
and white-collared, pleated black 
frocks, trip across stone-paved road- 
ways into peaceful schoolrooms ruled 
since 1642 by Ursuline Sisters. Con- 
vent, church, and seminary are built 
around their own medieval courtyards, 
or face a square as pleasantly irregu- 
lar as in an ancient French city. 

Quebec’s stately Parliament House, 
with annexes for officials and depart- 
ments of provincial government, 
echoes to the highly articulate self- 
rule of the province’s inhabitants. Civil 
servants constitute 10% of the city’s 
workers. 

In a busy port a shifting fleet of big 
and little ships ply along six miles of 
deep-water frontage, with acres of 
docks and sheds and one of the largest 
drydocks in the world. Grain elevators 
holding 4 million bushels load 90,000 
an hour. The port annually handles 2 
million tons of goods and it is to be en- 
larged by the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $100 million. 

Wide, clean, well-lighted streets 
lead through the “Walled City’s” three 
picturesque arched gates, St. Louis, 
Kent, and St. John. Modern apart- 
ments and private dwellings house 
townsmen as sophisticated as their 
homes. Their cars are parked in front 
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of the big banks, good hotels, and 


smart shops. To please tourists, who 
number a million a year, the city still 
provides transportation by caléche, the 
two-wheeled, horse-drawn top buggy 
used two centuries ago. The Ouébecois 
prefer their own automobiles, or the 
distinguished and efficient taxis which 
look like Rolls-Royces, climb hills like 
goats, and twist like eels in and out 
of passages and courts. 

Mountains etch the skyline of the 
Upper Town, while a far-flung rough 
triangle of land is bordered on two 
sides by ribbons of river. To the east, 
the St. Charles flows at right angles 
into the St. Lawrence. This “inland 
sea,” because of a bend in the channel, 
appears to run straight into purple- 
blue Laurentian peaks, which geolo- 
gists call the oldest on’ earth. 

From Dufferin Terrace’s 1,800-foot- 
long boardwalk above the river, and 
from a dozen other vantage points, 
there are exciting glimpses either of 
the Laurentians or of their Charles- 
bourg and Lorette foothills. Nothing 
cuts off the view except the 17-story 
headquarters of Price Brothers Paper 
Co. Here, top-floor tenants smilingly 
remark that when the neighboring 
Ursulines laid out their garden walks 
in a well-hidden inner court, three 
centuries ago, the holy ladies never 
dreamed a big-business aerie next door 
might have an upper-box view of clois- 
tered seclusion! Perhaps in the cour- 
teous wish to avoid such involuntary 
espionage, Quebec has built no more 
skyscraper office buildings. It grows 
horizontally instead of vertically. 
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Grass and trees are green all summer 
long and there is an almost tropical 
lushness of flowering. 

The English captured Quebec from 
the French, but after nearly 200 years 
of British administration in Canada, 
her ancient capital remains French. 
More than 92% of Quebec’s popula- 
tion of 186,000 are French Canadians, 
whose history makes the Ouébecois 
say proudly, “We are the first Cana- 
dians!” 

They earned this title by work, war, 
faith and privation. Col. William 
Wood, president of the Literary and 
Historical Society of Quebec, estimates 
that Quebec has gone through 12 wars 
and four sieges. The earliest French- 
men starved, sickened, froze, fought 
and died to hew the city out of a forest 
on a rock. Hostile Indians were a con- 
stant threat for a century. During the 
time of Governor Frontenac, the Ur- 
suline convent, in what is now the 
sunny serenity of Rue du Parloir, was 
turned into a fort against the Iroquois. 
Mother Marie de L’Incarnation (her 
memorial statue stands outside the 
convent) reserved for herself the most 
dangerous task, supplying ammuni- 
tion to the men. 

Mazo de la Roche observes that 
Quebec is not only “invincibly French” 
but “immutably Catholic.” The Ursu- 
lines, who have been called the brave 
and gentle Amazons of God, dedi- 
cated their lives to teaching and nurs- 
ing the new colony. They and the 
Hospitali¢res nuns tended without 
discrimination Indian, French, Brit- 
ish, and American wounded in this 


most bitterly fought over of cities. 
Mission priests of the Récollet Or- 
der landed almost on Champlain’s 
heels. The Jesuits came only a little 
later, They rang the Angelus three 
times a day for prayer, and shared in 
all the hardships of founding the city. 
More often than other pioneers, they 
risked and suffered horrible deaths by 
torture from the Indians whose souls 
they were determined to save. 
Monsignor Laval, who left France 
at 36 and appeared “like an angel 
from Paradise” in Quebec, lived a life 
harsher than that of any of his flock. 
He literally worked himself to death 
in their service. This first bishop was 
the father of Canadien education. His 


interest and his considerable personal 


fortune founded the seminaries from 
which sprang the great Laval univer- 
sity. 

Quebec, indeed, all Canadian, in- 
dustry owes a debt to a great French 
civil official of those early years, In- 
tendant Talon. He first set small fac- 
tories to turning out shoes, hats, 
woolens, leather, cloth, and soap from 
local products. The same commodities 
lead in production today. He had two 
ships built, at the king’s expense, to 
teach the colonists shipbuilding. Ship- 
yards which thus got their start were 
the city’s most important industry for 
generations, and staged a vigorous re- 
vival during the 2nd World War. The 
young settlement’s energetic official 
opened a brewery, still in operation. 
He also began. Quebec’s exporting 
business with the earliest regular trans- 
atlantic ship service. 
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French colonists had their backs to 
the wall of the rock during the first 
150 years while they fought Indians, 
Americans, and British. Whatever of 
grace and gaiety touched their. lives 
came from France. Relatives sent let- 
ters and gifts. Silks, ribbons, and even 
jewelry were imported from Paris. 
Moliére’s plays were performed in 
Count Frontenac’s private theater. 
Court elegance glamourized dining, 
wining, card playing and dancing at 
the imposing Chateau St. Louis, erect- 
ed as a residence for French governors. 
Quebec remembers it all. 

A dark hour came when General 
Montcalm was defeated by the English 
General Wolfe on the Plains of Abra- 
ham, because French aid was too little 
and too late. France, in 1763, ceded 
without argument what Voltaire casu- 
ally described as “some acres of snow.” 
That appraisal and abandonment, 
followed by the French Revolution 
and modern anticlericalism, relegated 
Catholic Quebec’s Francophilism, as 
strong as it is, to “je me souviens.” 

The Ouébecois have the right to “re- 
member.” British rule, magnanimous 
or astute, or both, has assured repeat- 
edly to French Canadians, the lan- 
guage, religion, and way of life of 
their fathers. Quebec City, almost the 
oldest French-Canadian _ settlement, 
continues to avail itself of this assur- 
ance. But the Ouébecois are a realistic, 
resilient race, who learned in a hard 
school the lesson of cooperation be- 
tween neighbors. Native-born observ- 
ers confirm an impression gathered by 
some outsiders that in this particular 
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community, with due allowance for 
exceptions to the rule, Franco-British 
relations can be summed up in the 
favorite Quebec phrase “not too bad.” 

Today you still hear old jokes like 
the one about the monument honoring 
jointly Montcalm and Wolfe with a 
stately inscription. “If they’d put it in 
English,” says the Canadiens, “we'd 
have been furious. If they'd used 
French, the English would have been 
insulted. So they compromised on 
Latin, which nobody but priests can 
understand!” Nevertheless, both racial 
groups meet and mingle on a friendly 
basis. Intermarriage began when the 
soldiers of the first English garrison 
chose as brides pretty Quebec girls, 
always figures of romance. 

Today’s nine-tenth-French-Canadi- 
an Quebec is, as Christopher Morley 
points out, one of the world’s most 
civilized cities, no mere picture-post- 
card bourne for tourists. A popular 
native son, Lucien Borne, has ruled as 
mayor in the Victorian-Gothic City 
Hall since 1936. The QOuébecois are 
politically self-conscious to a marked 
degree, but show little interest in radi- 
cal economic or political theories. 

The people are hard workers, al- 
though there is a notable absence of 
rush and tension. Large typical indus- 
tries include pulp and paper products, 
leather goods, foundation garments, 
textiles, and tobacco. But Quebec City, 
true to her French traditions, is still 
a kingdom of small business. The typi- 
cal firm employs from 25 to 75 persons. 
Wages and salaries are not high, by 
American standards, but living ex- 
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penses are lower than ours. Most food 
is no longer price-controlled, but near- 
ly all of it, except imported fruit, is 
cheaper than in the U.S. French thrift 
seeks full value for its money. There 
are few millionaires, little ostentation, 
but much quiet comfort. Men who 
know both cities say they can live bet- 
ter in Quebec on $2,500 a year than 
in New York on $5,000. 

The old capital, despite its consid- 
erable area and population, remains a 
neighborly, intimate place. Friends 
meet without premeditation frequent- 
ly and sometimes daily. This is no city 
of magnificent distances. Hotel de 
Ville, Bureau de Poste, the university, 
the big hotels, two cathedrals, a great 
hospital, the tallest business buildings, 
banks, motion-picture theaters, res- 
taurants, smart shops, important 
schools, several small parks, the fa- 
vorite promenade and a considerable 
number of apartments and _ private 
dwellings are all within a half-mile 
radius. 

Such concentration means that peo- 
ple often walk to and from work. 
Many have a short trip on foot, street- 
car or bus. Some, in true Parisian 
fashion, devote a leisurely two hours 
in the middle of the day to eating, 
and digesting, a good meal in the 
bosom of the family. 

Many homegoers are fathers, who 
try to provide time and loving atten- 
tion for their offspring. Youngsters 
who get plenty of affection reciprocate, 
when grown up, with patient dutiful- 
ness. Authorities point out that statis- 
tics of juvenile delinquency are lower 


in Quebec than in any other Canadian 
city of comparable size. Women do 
not often give the impression of being 
tense and worn out, no matter how 
many their children—and a former 
Quebec mayox’s wife had 21! As one 
mother of seven explained in her slow, 
careful English, “We have our trou- 
bles, but we have our com-pen-sa- 
tions!” 

With such throngs of young people, 
Quebec City has become a notable edu- 
cational center. State-supported grade 
and high schools are Catholic and 
Protestant, in the sense that religion 
determines their enrollment. The Prot- 
estant minority educational authori- 
ties praise the cooperation of their 
opposite Catholic numbers in consid- 
ering changes which affect school 
children. English and French are com- 
pulsory subjects, and education itself 
is compulsory throughout Quebec. 

There are four Catholic colleges in 
the city, several widely known convent 
schools for girls, normal, technical 
and trade institutions, and a first-class 
commercial academy. Laval university, 
with numerous affiliated schools, has 
an enrollment of almost 6,000. Its libra- 
ry contains 235,000 volumes. Laval’s 
scientific department, which includes 
schools of agriculture, forestry, chem- 
istry, and mines, strengthens the Ca- 
nadien educational system, which orig- 
inally concentrated on Arts degrees 
and on training for the professions, 
especially the Church. 

Quebec is often called Canada’s spir- 
itual capital. It has some 40 churches 
and about the same number of monas- 
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teries and convents. The air is musical 
with church bells, even on many week- 
days. The good Ouébecois have a quiet 
way of slipping off to Mass before 
breakfast. Some of the churches are 
quaint and historic, like the oldest 
religious edifice in Quebec, Notre- 
Dame-des-Victoires. A number are 
regally beautiful in their décor, notably 
the basilica, the Church of St. Jean- 
Baptiste, and the Anglican Cathedral 
of the Holy Trinity. 

Quebec City has its own novelist of 
today, Roger Lemelin, author of Au 
Pied de la Pente Douce, He is perhaps 
the first to use the mores of metropoli- 
tan French Canadians as the basis of 
fiction. Another novelist is Joseph Bel- 
leau, Quebec-born cosmopolite and 
scholar who is a mémber of the Facul- 
ty of Letters at Laval. 

An orchestra of talented local mu- 
sicians, La Symphonie de Québec, 
gives concerts for crowded houses at 
Palais Montcalm. Wilfred Pelletier, 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and two Metropolitan singers, 
Raoul Jobin and Pierrette Alarie, came 
from Quebec. : 

The etchings of Simone Hudon and 
the paintings of Jean Paul Lemieux 
and Georges Duquet are notable ex- 
amples of the work of contemporary 
Quebec artists. Their pictures may be 
seen at the frequent exhibitions of 
modern Canadian -painting, illustrat- 
ing, belles-lettres, wood-carving, book- 
binding and handicrafts arranged by 
the Provincial museum, on the Plains 
of Abraham. 

A part of Quebec’s Old-World flavor 
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is its unique observance of certain 
special holidays. Many Canadian fam- 
ilies often follow the French custom of 
exchanging gifts on New Year’s day. 
Citizens, after going to Mass, pay cere- 
monial New Year’s calls upon the 


cardinal, the lieutenant governor, and 


‘the mayor. 


Twelfth Night, Jan. 6, is “the little 
Christmas” to Anglo-Canadians in 
Quebec, and Je jour des Rois (the day 
of the Kings) to French Canadians, 
when people go from all over the city 
to get les petits pains de Sainte Gene- 
vieve at Notre-Dames-des-Victoires. 
The fresh-baked balls of bread, about 
the size of a marble, are blessed before 
distribution. Parties that night feature 
le gateau des Rois. A pea and a bean 
are baked in this cake, and those re- 
ceiving the lucky slices are crowned 
king and queen of the feast. 

In the Corpus Christi procession, 
held early in June, the Host is carried 
through the streets under a canopy, 
between lines of kneeling spectators. 
Quebec’s patron, St. Jean-Baptiste, is 
honored with suspension of all normal 
activities on June 24, and with an 
elaborate religious-patriotic parade. 

Practically all the Québecois are 
keen on outdoor sports. Men would 
rather play baseball than. watch it. 
Rowing, cycling, and walking are uni- 
versally popular. Most of the men are 
eager hunters and fishermen. Living 
beside the river for generations, the 
Ouébecois seem born to the water. 
Even the poorest have their rowboats 
and canoes, often built by themselves. 
Possibly the oldest sporting institution 
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in Canada is the Quebec Yacht club, 


organized in 1835 for rowing in sum-_ 


mer and snowshoeing in winter. 
Quebec is a winter as well as a sum- 
mer resort. Here the Snowshoer’s Con- 
gress holds an annual parade, and the 
dog derbies, with teams of northern 
sled dogs, stage a thrilling finish. All 
along the Plains of Abraham there are 
short ski runs, and a long, exciting one 
for experts down the hill to the Yacht 
club. Visitors find popular ski resorts 
as Lac Beauport and at Mont Sainte- 
Anne, near the city. A new large cen- 
ter was recently opened at Valcartier. 
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on the terrace to the west of Chateau 
Frontenac. Flooded areas for skating, 
curling and hockey are scattered 
through the town. Then you may go 
driving in a cariole, a “one-horse-open 
sleigh” with bells. Sometimes it is pos- 
sible to cross the river on an ice bridge 
to the Ile d’ Orléans. 

But a Quebec native warns that 
about two hours out of doors on a 
typical winter day is as much as he 
can take. If some courteous French 
Canadian tells you that your ears are 
freezing, don’t emulate the English 
visitor, who glared and snapped, 


A toboggan slide is built every year “They're my ears, aren’t they?” 


SS 
I Shall. Never Forget lt 


C WAS a warm summer night, some 15 years ago, warm enough to sleep 
where it would be the coolest. I asked my mother if I could sleep on a 
couch in the kitchen under the windows. With the usual good-night kiss to 
Mother, I knelt to pray, not failing to say the favorite prayer to my guardian 
angel. ; 

I went to sleep, but two hours later I was awakened by a gentle touch 
and heard my name called lovingly, wearily, in the dark. It wasn’t time to 
arise. It was pitch dark everywhere, except for the distant street light. Finally, 
I made out the figure of my mother. It was somewhere around midnight. 
Mother told me that she could not sleep. She had attempted several times to 
doze off, but woke suddenly each time. She kept seeing me sleeping peace- 
fully on the kitchen couch but could not banish the thought that I was not 
safe there. Finally, in exasperation she came to me, telling me to finish my 
sleep in her bed, where I usually slept. 

We could only guess who or what it was that had kept- mother awake. 

The next morning we noticed that the kitchen window had veined cracks 
and a small hole the size of a nickel. We looked farther. To this day, although 
we had asked several neighbors, we had never found out how what we found 
got there. Deeply imbedded in the pillow, where I would have completed my 
sleep the night before, was a bullet! Sister Mary Remigia, S.S.J. 

Readers are invited to submit similar experiences. We shall pay $25 on 


publication for acceptable ones. Sorry we can’t return manuscripts, 
but we shall carefully consider all that are submitted.—The editors. 








Keening and capering 
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By SEUMAS MacMANUS 


() HIS mountain excursions 
at this time, which brought 

him very much farther afield than 
those of his earlier days, the young 
schoolmaster met many strange ex- 
periences but maybe none stran- 
ger than a particular wake in the 
far away Cruachs—where he wit- 
nessed a weird custom that he had 
thought gone for a century. 

Wakes and wake customs as he 
knew them were important in his life, 
in all mountain life in Donegal. When, 
in his boyhood days, news of a death 
winged over a district, all work was 
instantly suspended—the man _ stuck 
his spade in the ground, the woman 
dropped her rake, the lad threw from 
him his pitchfork. The dead must be 
respected. Neighbors began dropping 
in to the death house when the women 
had been given time to wash, dress, 
and lay out the corpse; but it was after 
nightfall that the wake took on its 
proper character and _ proportions. 
Kitchen and room would then be 
thronged till morning with the many 
whose common duty it was to sit the 
night through. 

When a neighbor entered a wake 
house he, noticing not anybody, picked 
his way through the throng to the 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


room where the corpse was laid, 
knelt by the bedside, and said a 
Pater and Ave for the soul that had 








gone. Standing up, then, he looked 

for a while in the face of the dead, 

before seeking out and extending 

sympathy to the bereaved ones. 
Returned to the kitchen then, among 
20 men who are sitting smoking and 
chatting there, he finds a seat, accepts 
a clay pipe well filled with tobacco, 
and is ready to contribute his share 
to the conversation. 

Ata table here are a couple of young 
men, friends of the family, seated be- 
fore a roll of tobacco and pile of white 
pipes, cutting one and filling the other, 
and passing them to all comers. Where 
the women sit, snuff is being passed, 
and subdued conversation fills the 
place through the long night hours. 


Among the men in the kitchen, con- 
versation will probably start with some- 
one inquiring, “What age, now, would 
poor Padraic in the bed above be, God 
rest him?” Half a dozen of his con- 
temporaries volunteer replies, but no 
two agree. A debate begins, each man 
dipping into memory, and proving his 
point from certain events common to 
the life of the deceased and himself. 


*The Rocky Road to Dublin. 1947. Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., New York City. 
324 pp. $3. 
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“I mind well the harvest day, in John 
Andy’s meadow in the Longbottom, 
that Lame Billy McCue from Altcor 
(who was afterwards married on Shei- 
la Brennan of Loch-na-mBanfin) that 
Lame Billy was kilt off the top of a 
cart of hay givin’ down the rope to 
Condy Melly of the moor. For Billy 
was a powerful man and the rope 
wasn’t powerful enough, and it bruck 
and he came down—God save us all! 
—on the crown of his head, missin’ by 
a hair the points of a pitchfork but 
breakin’ his neck. It was Padraic— 
Lord be marciful to him!—lyin’ in the 
bed above, who run for the priest. I 
watched him that day meself takin’ the 
hills like a hare; and a brave gasér he 
was, just the size and height and age 
of little Dinny Macain, there in the 
corner—and Dinny is 13 if he’s a day 
—and that would ha’ been within a 
kick of the shin of Padraic’s age that 
day. Well an’ good. 

“That was the year of the Big 
Drowndin’, when Francey Dunyon’s 
dullin’ boat, filled to the brim with too 
big a load of herrin’, went down off 
Doorin Head, and Mickey’s son Jim- 
mie was the only man saved of the 
crew. Which would be in October, 
within six. weeks or two months after 
Lame Billy, God rest him! was killed; 
and Mickey Dunyon, when his body 
was cast up two months after at the 
Burnfoot, was buried in Old Inver 
graveyard. I went to Mickey’s funeral 
myself, me father holdin’ me by the 
hand (I was a brave slip of a lad). 
That was the second winter before 


Waterloo, and five before the Dear 


Summer. And Waterloo, as all the 
worl’ knows, was in 715; and, as all 
the worl’ knows likewise, 18 was the 
year of the Dear Summer. Now poor 
Padraic, in the room above, may God 
give him rest! was 13 years of age then, 
or we'll say for argument’s sake 12, or 
even 11—and them of you who are 
better scholars than meself—which 
wouldn’t be hard—can calculate for 
yourselves how long it was from Wa- 
terloo to this present year and clap on 
top of that 13 years—or 12, or even 11 
as I said—ye'll have Padraic’s age— 
and ye'll find that, for an ignorant 
man, I’m not far wrong when I say 
that Padraic was within a kick of the 
shin of 80.” 


From Padraic’s age they branch out 
into discussing the ages of the oldest 
men in the parish, relating them to 
great national or local events, the year 
of the Turn-out, the year of the Dear 
Summer, the year of the Blight, the 
year that Dan [O'Connell] brought 
home Emancipation, the day of the 
Straws, the night of the Big Wind, the 
year the big tree fell on Tam Kerri- 
gan’s, the day of Rory na Rogaire, the 
summer that Paddy Managhan trav- 
eled to Dublin bringing “the Rent”. to 
Dan, the year Dan died. (The year of 
the Turn-out signified the 1798 Rebel- 
lion year. Dan’s Rent was the people’s 
contribution to Dan O’Connell’s cam- 
paign while he fought for repeal of the 
union with England, after he had won 
the battle for Catholic Emancipation. 

The day of the Straws has ever re- 
mained a day of mystery. On that day 
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one of your neighbors appeared 
breathlessly at your door, in his hand 
three straws which he had pulled from 
his thatch eave: one straw he handed 
to you with directions to draw three 
from your own thatch and with them 
speed with all your might forward to 
your three farther neighbors, giving 
one straw to each and commanding 
him to act as you had done, and speed 
the chain onward. The only possible 
explanation of the day of mystery 
which the boy ever heard was, that it 
was a plan of Dan O’Connell’s brain 
to test how speedily he could get his 
message to the ends of Ireland, in the 
event that he had to call on the people 
to rise again. The straws went to every 
cabin in Ireland within one day. 

The night of the Big Wind was Jan. 
6, 1839, Ireland’s most memorable 
night in the 19th century. It marked 
an epoch from which were counted 
minor events for a decade before and 
nearly a decade after. It still figures 
large in Irish minds, and is a familiar 
phrase in the mouths of even Irish- 
Americans who are the children’s chil- 
dren of exiles who left Ireland soon 
after.) The floodgates of memory un- 
locked, fascinating are the stories of 
olden time that now the old men un- 
fold: the way things were long ago, 
the wonderful happenings, the ex- 
traordinary men that were then, their 
powerful feats, the ghosts they saw, 
the fairies they encountered, the ro- 
mance, drama, tragedy of the years! 

Till midnight the old men hold the 
floor, and the young, who will get 
their innings farther in the night, hang 


March 


upon their words. Then the Rosary is 
chanted for the dead. All kneel, and 
chorus the responses as an old man, a 
celebrated leader of Rosaries, gives it 
out. Some of these, vain of their pray- 
ing powers, mortify the young when 
they draw the Rosary out to inordi- 
nate length, garnishing it with too 
many trimmings, improvisations of 
their own, and prayers for too many 
objects outside their immediate con- 
cern: till frequently it is great relief 
to youth to hear such a pedantic pray- 
er arrive at the final prayer, “The 
angel of the Lord declared unto 
Mary,” to which they joyfully give its 
proper, prayerful response. But our 
lad recalls one trying occasion when 
a great prayer, Conal O’Gallagher of 
the Old Road, having indulged him- 
self in extra prayers that nigh broke 
the hearts of all in the house, at last 
made the joyful announcement, “The 
angel of the Lord declared unto 
Mary,” and drew from a sorry rascal, 
Jimminy Haig of Killian, the dumb- 
founding response, “Faith, he was a 
taijous time on the way.” 


After Rosary, tea was set up, and after 
tea they that were going to sit out the 
night, most of those present, set them 
to make the long hours pass lightly. 
So, the old men began recital of the 
ancient Finian tales, and the young 
began their games, a perpetuation of 
the ancient pre-Christian funeral 
games, the Sittin’ Brég, the Stannin’ 
Brég, and so forth. Games were prac- 
ticed only in wake houses where the 
death had been a natural one from 
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old age, and no inerdinate grief sat 
upon the survivors. Sometimes, in the 
house of one who had lived alone and 
died of old age, leaving none to mourn, 
the spirit of youth expressed itself in 
uncontrolled games that might run to 
recklessness. Of one such occasion our 
boy was a witness. It was the wake of 
old Peter the Ghost in the upper end 
of Glen Ainey. As Peter left no relative 
to take control at his waking, a band 
of half-wild youths from Over-the- 
Hill, to whom life meant only action 
and devilment, there presented them- 
selves, and when game time came pro- 
posed a sport to Glen Ainey hitherto 
unknown, what they called Making 
Freemasons. 

The Over-the-Hill boys divided 
themselves into two parties, one of 
which went outside to conduct the 
initiations while the other remained 
within to pass to them all ambitious 
candidates. Soon after the going out 
of a candidate, screams, pretended or 
real, were heard from him, which 
thrilled, excited, and made more eager 
the waiting candidates within. When 
the initiated returned he pretended to 
be shivering and trembling, was cer- 
tainly very pale, and pushed to a place 
very close to the hot fire: but he never 
parted his lips, a proper course for one 
to whom solemn secrets had just been 
divulged. 

At length after big, rough, and pow- 
erful Paddy Haughey, of Clochan, had 
gone out and was, apparently, being 
initiated, there began to be heard tre- 
mendous bellowing and mad swear- 
ing, followed by a scuffling, thuds, 


whacks and blows, wild cries. The 
Over-the-Hill boys who held the door 
within had a hard time restraining the 
waiting candidates, who strove to 
burst out and have their share of what- 
ever fun was going. But all were freed 
when the already initiated ones who 
shivered by the fire suddenly rose like 
one man, made a mad rush for the 
Over-the-Hill boys within, whipped 
and walloped and pounded them out 
through the door, and then jumped 
into the melee outside, where big Pad- 
dy with his wrists bound together was, 
double-handed, laying about him right 
and left, knocking down like ninepins 
the Over-the-Hill boys who, dancing 
around him, went down and came up 
and went down again like rubber balls. 
In an instant all of the Glen Ainey 
lads, those already initiated as well as 
the prospective “Freemasons,” were 
smashing and crashing the Over-the- 
Hill boys, scattering and chasing them 
for their lives over ditch, hedge, bog, 
and moor till the last of them was 
cleared out of-the countryside. 


After the rope was cut off Paddy 
Haughey’s wrists, everyone learned 
how “Freemasons” were made. A 
candidate’s wrists were tied with a 
stout cord, and he was bodily raised 
till the bound wrists, stretched high 
overhead, could be slipped over one of 
the stout thatch pins at the eave. A 
bucket of water from an icebound 
pond near by was then gently poured 
inside his coatsleeves at the wrists, 
went trickling down his arms, over his 
shoulders, and caressingly around and 
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down his body and legs, till it reached 
the toes and backed up at the shoe 
mouth. "T'was small wonder that the 
wake of Paddy the Ghost witnessed 
both birth and burial of “Freemason- 
ry” in Glen Ainey. 

One other rather remarkable hap- 
pening of those olden times in Don- 
egal, occurring at something akin to a 
wake, was the race of Rory na Rogaire 
—Rory the Scamp. At that time, when 
there died a poor man who left noth- 
ing for his waking and burying, the 
corpse was laid out by the wayside, 
covered with a white sheet, and a plate 
placed on the breast for the pennies 
and thruppennies of the charitable 
passersby. Now, Rory, who living by 
his wits had used up all other strata- 
gems for making a dishonest living, at 
length conspired with Barney Mac- 
Cunnegan that he should be found 
dead on a certain Saturday night, and 
that Barney would dress and lay him 
out at the chapel gate on Sunday 
morning; the proceeds to be divided 
between the two conspirators. The 
parish was surprised, streaming to 
Mass on Sunday morning, to learn that 
the vagabond had at length been called 
to his account, suddenly, too, as many 
a wise one had prophesied. But now 
everyone forgave Rory his many ras- 
calities and contributed to the plate on 
his breast. 

Came along Mickey the Miserd, 
from the hip of Carn-na-Maoin moun- 
tain, who, besides being a miser, or 
because of it, had, under his skin, nigh 
as much roguery as the dead man, but 

‘was more cautious in exercising it. 
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The two rogues, moreover, had never 
loved each other. Now, the sight of the 
plate of money going waste whetted 
Mickey’s avarice. He had never been 
able to profit by the rascal Rory, alive, 
but he would, with a good deal of 
pleasure, profit by him dead. Under 
pretense of putting a penny on the 
plate, Mickey the Miserd grabbed as 
much silver as his fingers could con- 
ceal, his one eye, meantime, spying 
one side of him and his other eye the 
opposite side. But a sudden wild yell 
went from him and he went up in a 
jump when he found his guilty hand 
grabbed and the silver shaken from it, 
by the hand of the corpse! Three more 
yells he put forth, and ran for his 
life. The corpse, swearing vengeance 
against a rogue he had never loved 
anyhow, bounced from his bier, and, 
disregarding the shower of coppers 
and silver he scattered, gathered the 
white sheet about him, and away after 
Mickey! If Mickey had feared at first 
he might lose his senses, his plight was 
piteous when he beheld the corpse 
pursuing him. 

In horror the crowds coming to 
chapel scattered right and left, and 
took to their heels at sight of the 
shrieking pursued and his ghost pur- 
suer. The whole countryside was soon 
in mad stampede, and that day proved 
one of the wildest Donegal ever knew. 
And the day of Rory na Rogaire was 
added to the other remarkable epochs 
in the Donegal calendar. 

But the wake that figures largest in 
the boy’s memory was fearfully sol- 
emn, almost tragic. It did not occur in 
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his own parish, but over the moun- 
tains, in the Cruachs. This was a wake 
in which would be, could be, no 
games, no stories, no reminiscences 
even, only silence and great sorrow, 
for the fine young man who was un- 
derboard, and sorrow for the grief- 
stricken. It was the wake of Donoch 
Og MacAloone, a brave fellow sud- 
denly cut off in his prime. He had 
gone on the mountain of Cruach-an- 
Airgid after sheep, on a spring morn- 
ing, and did not return home that 
night. In the moonlight, searching 
parties went seeking him, but it was 
next day he was found, his dead body 
at the foot of a precipice, mangled and 
broken. Terrible was the grief of his 
old mother and his four sisters. His 
father was dead. 


One thing that made their grief still 
wilder than ordinarily it would have 
been: rumor of possible foul play, un- 
usual in Donegal, had spread, and 
horrified everyone; but more especially 
the family of the dead man. He had 
been in love with, and expected to be 
married to, a lovely cailin of the coun- 
tryside, Rosha MacAloone, no kindred 
of his own, though a namesake. A 
young man from the other side of the 
mountain, Eamonn O’Boyle, had been 
in love with Rosha too, He had met 
her at a dance once that she visited on 
his side of the hills, had been smitten 
with her and courted her, and had 
made many a day’s journey over the 
mountains to see her after she went 
home. He had hoped to marry her. 


But Donoch Og fell in love with, and 
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won, Rosha, ousting Eamonn. Six 
weeks ago the three partiesyconcerned 
had met in the same dance house in 
the Cruachs. There arose a difference, 
and hot words, between Donoch Og 
and Eamonn. But they did not come 
to blows. Their dispute, such as it 
was, quieted down, and, people 
thought, was almost forgotten ere the 
dance was over. 

Boys from both sides of the moun- 
tain often met on the mountain when 
searching for sheep: and on the day on 
which Donoch Og on the Cruach lost 
his life, two sheepmen from Glen Mor, 
climbing the Cruach, had seen Ea- 
monn on the hill, and, an hour later 
had seen Donoch Og traveling in a 
direction that might bring him across 
Eamonn’s path just about at the spink 
over which Donoch was supposed to 
have fallen. That they might have ac- 
cidentally met and fought a fight that 
had a dread ending was to Donoch’s 
friends and neighbors, but particularly 
to his family, a horrible possibility that 
made far more painful their grief. 

Under common circumstances the 
wake would have been solemn, but the 
dread cloud of doubt made it infinitely 
more so. The schoolmaster had wan- 
dered into the Cruachs the day after 
the finding of Donoch’s body, putting 
up at the house of Seumas Gildea. He 
attended the wake on its second night, 
as in duty bound. Although wakes 
were not without their attraction for 
him, this one, because of the grief he 
must witness and feel, he would gladly 
have forgone but could not without 
risk of giving hurt. 
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When silence was broken, it was by 
sobs from one or other of the women 
of the family, or from Rosha Mac- 
Aloone, the dead man’s sweetheart, 
who sat bowed by the bedfoot, her face 
almost completely hidden in a shawl, 
or by hushed whisperings, which in- 
stead of relieving the silence made it 
sorer still. 

Toward midnight, after the burst- 
ing into the house of a breathless bare- 
foot boy of 14, a lad from the outer 
Cruachs, everyone was electrified, by a 
rumor going from mouth to mouth 
round kitchen and room that Eamonn 
O’Boyle and his party, from beyond 
the mountains, were making their way 
to the wake house. Young men there, 
the dead man’s friends, grew restive, 
murmuring. 


When it had turned midnight, and 
the second sorrowful mystery of the 
Rosary was being given out by Para 
Mér MacAloone, uncle of the dead 
man, the door opened and a band of 
young men, headed by Eamonn 
O’Boyle looking wild-eyed, entered. 
Inside, they dropped on their knees, 
and joined in the Rosary. At the next 
mystery—the third, Eamonn O’Boyle 
took the decade and led it in a clear, 
bold, loud voice, that differed star- 
tlingly from the soft, pathetic tone of 
preceding and accompanying prayers. 
Before he had finished his decade, the 
answering voices of the women were 
being broken by sore sobs, first. sob- 
bing heard since the Rosary began. 
When the prayers concluded and peo- 
ple were arising from their knees, 
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Eamonn O’Boyle, arising also, picked 
his steps through a throng of dazed 
men and women to the bedside, where 
kneeling, he prayed with bowed head 
for several trying minutes. Everyone 
was seated, silent and tense, when he 
arose. A strange something pervaded 
the house; part of it was a gripping 
apprehension. For a minute Eamonn 
stood looking silently into the face of 
the dead. 

Then he addressed Donoch’s moth- 
er. He said in a clear, calm voice, “I’m 
Eamonn O’Boyle from Deisard be- 
yond the hills. Myself and Donoch, 
may God give him rest, had a little 
difference about”—here he turned to- 
ward the sobbing girl at the bottom of 
the bed—“about Rosha here. I believe 
we were both on the mountain at the 
same time, the day Donoch died. That 
started a rumor that reached me in our 
glen. I threw from me the spade I was 
working with when I heard it. I went 
home for my coat. I took neither bite 
nor sup but headed for the hills in- 
stantaneously, and these boys here 
came after and joined me. 

“The first house we struck on this 
side of the hills was Manis O’Melley’s 
of the outer Cruachs. There we learnt 
the rumors were real and deep. We 
hurried on. Here I am now to face this - 
dead boy, God, and you!—And,” he 
added, squaring himself toward the 
house, “to proclaim for myself that I 
neither met nor saw Donoch Mac- 
Aloone on the hill that day. That, 
moreover, if I had met him, I'd have 
seen my right hand cut off, ere I'd do 
the boy hurt, harm, or offense. Before 
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the God at whose feet the dead man’s 
now sittin’ I proclaim the truth. And 
after that I challenge you to give me 
what test you choose.” 

Everyone knew the real test he had 
in mind, one not invoked in these hills 
for the most of 100 years. Only a cou- 
ple of the very oldest there had ever 
witnessed its invoking, though, of 
course, all were familiar with the tradi- 
tion of Touching the Corpse. (Touch- 
ing, as a test of innocence or guilt was 
practiced in the mountains down to 
the nineteenth century. It was believed 
that when a guilty person laid his hand 
on one whom he had killed, blood 
would ooze from the mouth and nos- 
trils of the dead one.) 

The dead boy’s mother must have 
had it in mind: even before Eamonn 
made offer, for she answered at once 
as she rose up, controlled and calm, 
“Then, Eamonn O’Boyle, put your 
hand on the boy’s breast and ask God 
to witness between you and him.” 

Eamonn, turning, placed his right 
hand on Donoch’s breast, saying, “May 
God who is the Judge between dead 
Donoch and myself be now the livin’ 
Witness of my innocence.” 

The mother, who had stepped close 
to the bed, gazed in the face of her 
dead son for a minute, during which 
Eamonn, in silence, still kept his hand 
on the breast of the corpse. With a 
burst of gratefulness, that almost seem- 


ed joy, she then said, “No blood shows, 
thanks be to the good God and His 
blessed Mother. Eamonn O’Boyle, 
there isn’t a straw’s weight of suspicion 
left on your head. As you go home 
to your own glen may God cross the 
hills with you.” 

Eamonn eased the woman into her 
seat; then standing up, and facing the 
house again, said, “Before I go back 
to Glen Carn I want to say about 
Donoch, that in spite of the little dif- 
ference come between us I never met 
a cleaner boy or manlier man, or one 
in my secret heart I admired more. He 
was a brave bouchal whose like again 
didn’t exist between Donegal and Der- 
ry towh.—And,” now turning to the 
bowed Rosha, “’twas small wonder, 
Rosha, that he won you from me. 
Small blame to you for lovin’ the man 
of us that was best. And of yourself, 
Rosha, before I go I'll say the same 
word now that I’ve lost you, the same 
that I said to yourself when I believed 
I had you; your like, again, for good- 
ness as well as comeliness, is not on 
the green sod of Ireland this day. 
God’s blessin’ go with you wherever 
you go! God rest Donoch’s soul, and 
comfort and strengthen them that are 
grievin’ him. If you'll excuse us, we'll 
be settin’ our faces to the hills again. 
’Tis a long hard way, and it will be 
well in the morrow when we reach 
Glen Carn. Good-by!” 


Sas 
Thought for the Weak 


Face powder can attract a man, but it takes baking powder to keep him a 


happy hubby. 


Aunt Stella in the Milwaukee Newman Club Bulletin (13 Dec. 47). 











Scythe for the harvest 


I Saw the Holy 


Ghost at Work 


By EDWARD A. HARRIGAN 


HAvE seen the Holy Ghost at work! 

Yes, I have. It was on the Sunday 
afternoon of January 11, 1948, shortly 
after 4 p.M., in an upper-floor corridor 
of the world’s largest hospital, the 
Cook County Hospital in Chicago. I 
had made a special trip to that city to 
visit Frank Estis, nationally famous 
distributor of Catholic literature and 
convert maker, in response to his chal- 
lenge to “come and see Catholic Ac- 
tion at work.” 

His platoon of determined aides had 
spent the two-hour visiting period 
passing out Catholic reading matter 
in the hospital wards. Now their re- 
ports were in; they had engaged in a 
few minutes of visiting, and had gone. 

For the moment, Estis was in a 
small room off the corridor, tidying 
things up in preparation for his own 
departure. A group of perhaps 20 sing- 
ers, white and colored, of the Baptist 
church, led by their colored pastor, 
passed through the hall singing hymns. 
Neither the hymns nor the singing 
was bad, either. The group was just 
turning a corner when a lady in a 
blue bathrobe came out of one of the 
wards, and hesitantly approached. 

“Could you get me one of the hymn 
books those singers are using?” 

“I’m sorry, madam, I am a visitor 
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here myself. But there’s a fellow in 
there.” I nodded toward the door 
where Estis was making sounds like a 
mouse on parchment. “He might be 
able to help you out.” 

I called to Estis. “A lady out here 
wants a hymn book, Frank.” I had 
already known him at least five hours, 
and felt privileged to call him by his 
first name. He’s that kind of person. 

Estis emerged. He turned to the 
woman. “You want what?” 

“One of those hymn books. They 
are singing the hymns I used to sing 
when I was a girl. My mother sang 
them; my grandmother sang them, 
and I love them. I want one of those 
books—.” 

“Well,” replied Frank, rather non- 
chalantly, I thought, though it may 
have been part of his technique, “Why 
don’t you ask them for one?” 

The woman registered timidity, re- 
peated her wish. “I thought maybe 
you—.” 

“I’m sorry, madam, but you'll have 
to get one for yourself. I haven’t any.” 

This sounded rather final. Mentally, 
I grew a little panicky. I rushed Estis 
and the Holy Ghost. “Why don’t you 
give her one of your own, Frank?” 

He turned to her again, “I suppose 
you're not a Catholic?” 
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“No—that is, I’m not one any 
more.” 

“Not one any more? What do you 
mean by that?” 

“Well, I was raised a Baptist. But 
my husband was a Catholic. I took 
instructions before we were married, 
and became a Catholic myself. I was 
a Catholic for nine years, until he died. 
But I haven’t been a Catholic since 
then, 11 years ago.” 

Oh, she wasn’t prejudiced against 
the Church. She knew that a lot of 
things said against it, even by her 
Baptist mother and grandmother, 
were not true. But when her husband 
died she had gone back home to live 
... and, anyway, she had lost her 
rosary. ... 

“Now, see here, lady,” Estis began. 
“You know better than that. If you 
were once a Catholic you are still a 
Catholic, aren’t you? Let me send the 
hospital chaplain in to see you. It will 
take only a few minutes to fix every- 
thing up, and you know that anything 
you tell him in confession will never 
be told to anyone—.” 

“Yes, I know that,” she broke in, 
thoughtfully; it seemed, almost eager- 
ly. You could sense the presence of 
God’s grace. I stood dumb and tense, 
mentally cheering for the Holy Ghost. 

I needn’t have. Through His instru- 
ment, Frank Estis, He had already re- 
claimed His prey. Within the next 
couple of minutes Estis had presented 
the woman with a rosary, which she 
promised to use, had secured her 
name, ward and bed numbers, and her 
consent to a visit by the chaplain. 


Estis took the incident in stride, 
pointing out that it was but one of 
many similar experiences participated 
in by his band that very afternoon. He 
gestured to an array of slips on a nail 
in his cubicle, the reports of the work- 
ers, listing, in addition to the number 
and kinds of pieces of reading matter 
distributed, dozens of requests for in- 
struction, calls for a priest, promises 
to go to.confession and Communion. 
These slips were picked up within the 
hour by the chaplain, Father Paul 
Kovalcik, S.J. 

Neither Estis nor his helpers are 
screwball dilettantes in this business of 
Catholic Action. They are in it with 
both feet, and—as far as Estis himself 
is concerned—seven days a week, and 
—for the time being, at least, now that 
he has no regular employment—every 
day from dawn to as late as 3 a.m. I 
must confess I was a little dubious 
about the intensity and effectiveness 
of his activity before I met him; I 
doubt no longer. 

Estis, now 54, is qualified and able 
for the task he has set himself. It is 
a work befitting a man‘of his experi- 
ence and background, and proceeded 
directly out of it. 

He was born and reared in Chicago, 
where he obtained his parochial and 
high-school education, topped off by 
two years, in electrical engineering, at 
Harvard. He broke off his formal 
schooling when he was 21 to enlist in 
the British Navy. There he became a 
“leftenant,” was wounded, and while 
convalescing was persuaded to enter 
the British espionage service im 1916, 
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because of his Yankee accent. This 
assignment took him more than half 
way around the world and back, and 
afforded him many thrilling experi- 
ences, including the rounding up of 
“fifth columnists” of the Ist World 
War, foiling a plot to blow up $50,000 
worth of gasoline in India, and the 
tragedy of seeing his partner shot to 
death beside him.in the Hotel Savoy 
in London by a German spy. When 
Uncle Sam got into the war, the young 
adventurer came home to enlist in the 
U.S. Navy, as a radioman Ist class. 
He was stationed at Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, north of Chicago. 
But the gassing and the three 
wounds he had received in the British 
Navy caught up with him, and in Jan- 
uary, 1919, Estis was sent to the hos- 
pital. After his discharge he spent six 
years with the federal Criminal In- 
vestigation Division. Since then, he 
has been called upon from time to time 
for special assignments, meanwhile ex- 
tending his Catholic-literature distri- 
bution activities as far and wide as 
possible. On one occasion, his two 
fields of activity inadvertently over- 
lapped, and abruptly ended his service 
as undercover man for the government 
in a Chicago communist cell, 

Estis is out to make converts; make 
no mistake about that. Of course, he 
wishes, too, to create good will toward 
the Church, but no halfway measures 
satisfy him. He wants lapsed Catholics 
to ask for the sacraments, non-Catho- 
lics to ask for instruction. During 1947 
he and his band were instrumental in 
making 332 known converts, and ne 
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fewer than 104 persons returned to the 
practice of their faith after years of 
neglect. ; 

‘Estis embarked upon his second- 
hand - Catholic - literature apostolate 
while recovering from his British 
wounds in the Hines Memorial Hos- 
pital, then known as Speedway Hos- 
pital, in Maywood, Ill., Chicago sub- 
urb, in 1919. A friend had come to 
visit him, and Estis asked him to bring 
something to read—anything, but 
something: “What I don’t care for, 
others will.” His friend brought two 
armfuls of magazines on his next visit, 
plumping them down with the re- 
mark, “Here’s enough for a year; but 
let’s hope you don’t stay here that 
long.” 

No sooner had the magazines ar- 
rived than other patients began to 
drop over to Estis’ bed to borrow one. 
Within half an hour the “year’s sup- 
ply” had disappeared. Then and there 
Estis resolved that if he ever got out 
of there, he would do all he could to 
supply patients with reading matter. 

Upon his release nine months later, 
he began to collect Catholic maga- 
zines, pamphlets, and papers, bringing 
them to Speedway. Then, gathering a 
group of zealous helpers about him, he 
expanded the field to the Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, with 2,100 
patients. They took on the Cook Coun- 
ty Hospital, with its 3,500 beds, the 
Cook County Jail and the Bridewell— 
prolific in conversions and returns to 
the faith. In rapid succession, they 
added the Oak Forest Infirmary, with 
a population of 4,000 aged; the Chi- 
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cago State Hospital for the Insane (the 
4,000 inmates of which, by the way, 
according to Estis, include 2,400 Cath- 
olics), and so on until about 90% of 
all Chicago hospitals and institutions 
are now covered. In those, about 20,000 
pieces of Catholic literature are dis- 
tributed each week—the total ran as 
high as 30,000 when Estis was able to 
secure the magazines—and these fig- 
ures do not include material supplied 
by Estis and his co-workers to racks 
in elevated and railroad stations, 
hotels, and other points in Chicago, 
including the famous Palmer House. 
Last year, 123 persons were working 
under his direction, visiting more than 
50 public and private institutions to 
which they were able to gain admit- 
tance, handing out literature, prayer- 
books, rosaries and medals; yes, even 
teaching catechism; and just visiting 
the lonely, and writing letters for the 
illiterate and bedridden. They do not 
neglect institutions patronized by the 
wealthy, either. ; 

To say that Estis’ helpers like their 
work is to put it mildly. They come 
from distances as great as 50 miles; 
they include young and old, white and 
colored, housewives, salesmen, labor- 
ers, professional men and women. A 
veteran of many years has now become 
one of a father-and-son team. A truck 
driver’s daughter, now half through a 
Catholic college in Chicago, slight and 
fervent and pretty, is a member of the 
group. Her eyes blaze as she tells you 
about the glory of her work. “You do 
not see them as people, these suffering 
and poor in both spirit and worldly 
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goods; God made them, every one, and 


you see God in them. Oh,” and a look — 


of pain flits across her little face, “if 
only they could all be made to see 
God!” 

Yet, there is no fanaticism about this 
band. All is very businesslike, well 
planned, well executed. They work 
under direction of the institutional 
chaplains. This is Catholic Action: 
participation of the laity in the works 
of salvation, under direction of the 
hierarchy. They constitute an invalu- 
able advance guard for the chaplains 
and parish priests, and are gratefully 
recognized as such. Often they un- 
cover prospective converts and fallen- 
aways that the chaplains by the very 
nature of the circumstances could 
never reach alone, as in the instance 
of the “Baptist-Catholic” who wanted 
the hymn book. 

Mr. Estis’ first conversion by mail 
was that of an Episcopalian clergyman 
in India in 1927. He had been writing 
to the minister and sending him copies 
of Our Sunday Visitor. One day a let- 
ter came: “Now that I am out of a 
job as a minister, I have got to have 
a job.” Married, the minister did have 
to have a job, but in a hurry. India is 
a long way from Chicago, but Estis 
got him placed. He referred him to 
the Jesuit college in Trincomalee, Cey- 
lon, where he is still employed as a 
teacher. But that isn’t all. Estis imme- 
diately added the convert to his staff, 
and has him busy distributing 60,000 
pieces of literature a year in India in 
his spare time. In one year this work 
brought in 20 converts. 
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In 1929, Estis visited Notre Dame 
church in Chicago. One of the priests, 
Father Dwyer, asked him how his 
work was getting along. 

“Pretty well, Father; but there is a 
communist in Bughouse (Newberry) 
Square. How about you putting on 
some workingman’s clothes, and you 
and I will go down there. When the 
communist starts attacking the 
Church, we will ask him a few ques- 
tions. You could do a lot of good 
down there.” 

Father Dwyer hesitated, but not for 
long. In three months the man on the 
soapbox was a Catholic. 

In 1947 another communist became 
a Catholic, and another is now taking 
instructions. Estis would not have 
come in contact with these two men 
at all, had it not been for his work 
in the government service. From 1932 
to 1935, he was an undercover mem- 
ber of the IWW, forerunner of the 
Communist Party. Communism was 
really born in this country, Estis says, 
in 1935, when disciples were drilled 
and schooled by the Russian ambassa- 
dor. It was then that he became an 
undercover man among the -commu- 
nists. “Communism as I know it is a 
dreadful thing,” he said. 

His usefulness to Uncle Sam in the 
particular cell to which he was last 
assigned ended one night when a com- 
rade recognized him putting Catholic 
literature into a rack at an Elevated 
station. He never went back. He had 
seen men before him taken into a pad- 
ded room, never to be seen again. 
There are 84,000 bona fide’ commu- 
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nists in the U.S., Estis says, but they 
have a following of about 840,000. 
And 812 communists from Russia are 
in this country, with permission of the 
State Department, but, he pointed out, 
only 112 Americans are allowed in all 
Russia—which means Moscow only. 

Mr. Estis lives at 2004 S. Albany 
Ave., Chicago, 23, where he receives 
the tons of reading matter he dis- 
tributes, by envelopefuls and truck- 
loads. Here he sorts and bundles and 
clips and carries on the voluminous 
correspondence entailed—al! without 
a cent of compensation, in this world, 
and indeed, bearing himself what ex- 
penses are involved. For the most part, 
the shipping costs of material sent him 
are prepaid, but in the few instances 
where they are not, he pays them out 
of his own resources. He has no paid 
staff; his wife, his married daughter 
Armella, who lives in the same build- 
ing, and his soon-to-be-married son, 
Frank, Jr., have been helping him to 
the extent that their other duties per- 
mit. Such help, on the day of my visit, 
ran to the extent of Frank, Jr., coming 
over to the hospital to change a flat 
tire on his father’s 1929 model car, 
while the latter was busy passing out 
his free literature. 

I had wondered about the financing 
of such a gigantic enterprise—in 28 
years Estis has distributed more than 
3 million pieces of reading matter, 
enough paper to fill to overflowing 
every two-door garage in six city 
blocks. Others had wondered, too. So, 
indeed, had Cardinal Stritch, who 
knew of the work and its good results, 
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but wished to assure himself that no 
abuses were involved, Estis went to 
the chancery office, kept another vis- 
itor who was there on appointment 
waiting an hour while he explained 
his work and ideals, and left with the 
cardinal’s blessing. In compliance with 
the cardinal’s wishes, he now makes 
reports to him, compiled from the slips 
filled in by him and his associates for 
use of the chaplains. 

Seventy per cent of the reading mat- 
ter Estis receives comes from 12,000 
persons and organizations in the Chi- 
cago area, where students in the 
schools scour attics and basements for 
material. But he also gets contributions 
from schoels in Omaha, Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, and other cities, in fact, 
from every state and Canada and sev- 
eral foreign countries. Newsstands* in 
Chicago provide him with unsold 
copies, and publishers send him left- 
over copies of their publications, see- 
ing in his apostolate the opportunity 
of reaching potential subscribers who 
otherwise might never be interested. 


*Mr. Estis mentioned also that the Chicago 
news dealers had been supplying him with 
unsold copies of the CatHo.ic Dicest, 
which was so popular that he could never 
obtain sufficient numbers of them to com- 
ply with the demand. But recently, he said, 
he has been obtaining very few CATHOLIC 
Dicests. This is because the acute paper short- 
age coupled with higher costs and the need for 
paper for new foreign editions has forced the 
publishers to restrict newsstand allotments to 
quantities in line with actual sales. We are 
sending Mr. Estis a supply of back copies, 
after which we will have very few left on 
hand. If any readers wish to cooperate with 
Mr. Estis in his worthy apostolate, we will 
be delighted to enter their orders at our 
regular bulk rates. 





But great as the volume of reading 
matter received by Estis is, he never 
gets enough. “All I want is that peo- 
ple send me their reading matter, their 
magazines, pamphlets, books, cate- 
chisms, religious articles, diocesan pa- 


- pers, secular magazines. Much of this 


material is now being sold for junk; 
a better use for it is that of bringing 
converts into the Church, bringing 
fallen-away Catholics back to the 
faith.” 

“Secular magazines?” I asked him. 
“And the dioéesan papers—don’t they 
get pretty stale by the time they reach 
you?” 

“They go together. I clip articles of 
instruction and devotion and slip them 
into the secular magazines when it 
seems opportune.” 

“Don’t you antagonize people by 
that method?” 

“Well, one hospital patient was con- 
verted through the medium of a copy 
of Esquire. I offered him a Catholic 
publication, and he flew into a rage. 
‘Get the hell out of here with that! I 
don’t want to read any of your Cath- 
olic stuff!’ he yelled. 

“*O.K., O.K.,’ I told him. “What 
do you wish to read?’ 

““Get me a copy of Esquire. I'd be 
your friend for that.’” 

Estis did. But he slipped into it a 
copy of Father Lord’s pamphlet, J Can 
Read Anything. 

The next time he came into the 
ward, the patient cried out, “Here 
comes the wise guy.” Estis went over 
to him. “You tricked me,” the man 
sneered. 
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“You tricked yourself,” replied Es- 
tis. “How long do you think you are 
going to live? .. .” And so on. 

“Oh, all right, all right.” Another 
man was back home, after 30 years 
away from the Church. 

That, I submit, was the Holy Ghost 
at work, also. 

And that is about all about Frank 
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Estis and his work with Catholic read- 
ing matter. Oh, yes, he couldn’t meet 
me downtown the day I came because 
he was busy ushering at Our Lady of 
Sorrows church; he ushers at the last 
three Masses there every Sunday 
morning. And in his own parish, St. 
Casimir’s, he is president of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society. 
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il: Americans, aware of Kon- 
nersreuth before the war, had 
heard nothing about Therese Neu- 
mann while the conflict lasted, and did 
not even know whether she still lived. 
The first word came in Max Jordan’s 
NCWC dispatch of March 26, 1945: 
“Cologne—Therese Neumann, stig- 
matized peasant woman of Konners- 
reuth, Bavaria, is still alive and un- 
harmed, according to reliable informa- 
tion obtained here from Catholic 
sources.” Reports soon began to be 
received of visits to Konnersreuth by 
American soldiers. 

The GI’s who visited Therese saw 


Stumbling block for skeptics 


The 20-Year Fast 
of Therese Neumann 


By ALBERT PAUL SCHIMBERG 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


one who has lived a life of heroic, vol- 
untary suffering more than 20 years. 
They learned that she endured, and 
continues to endure, pain as great as 
some of them suffered on battlefields 
or in prison camps. Their duty as sol- 
diers had sent them into combat; she 
had fought on mystic battlefields out 
of love of God and her fellow men. 
They, looking upon her in her Passion 
ecstasy, could appreciate perhaps more 
keenly than others the full extent of 
her suffering. 

Fraulein Neumann’s first name has 
been spelled a number of ways: The- 
rese, Theresa, Teresa. Therese is the 


*The Story of Therese Neumann. 1947. Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 232 pp. $2.50. 
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form used by Friedrich Ritter von 
Lama and Dr. Fritz Gerlich, among 
the foremost writers on Konnersreuth. 
Therese and Theres have been used 
by the stigmatist in signing her name. 
In her village, as throughout that part 
of Germany, Therese is called Resl, a 
diminutive of her baptismal name in 
the Bavarian country dialect, pro- 
nounced Ray-sl. 

A summary of the situation in Kon- 
nersreuth from 1933 to the present is 
given by Erwein Freiherr von Aretin, 
student of the Konnersreuth case since 
its beginning. Writing from Munich 
on Jan. 27, 1947, he prefaces his ac- 
count by saying that the course of the 
phenomena was not in the least im- 
peded during the nazi regime. The 
Passion visions continued to begin at 
23 o'clock on Thursday (11 p.m.) and 
lasted until 13 o'clock Friday after- 
n00n, when it is 3 p.m. in Jerusalem. 
The visions of Christ’s suffering and 
death do not occur on Fridays between 
Easter and Corpus Christi, nor on Fri- 
days which are feast days. Though the 
visions may in these instances begin 
at 1] p.m. Thursday, they end abrupt- 
ly at midnight. 

The Good Friday ecstasies increased 
yearly in their intensity. On this day, 
but only then, the body of Therese 
Neumann shows to a greater degree 
the marks of the wounds suffered by 
the Saviour when scourged at the pil- 
lar; and an immense, bleeding wound 
appears on the right shoulder, the one 
on which the cross was carried. This 
wound disappears when the ecstatic 
vision ends. The visions during Lent, 
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1946, were more painful than in earlier 
years. 

The other visions during the year, 
which involve no cosuffering on 
Therese’s part, have continued as be- 
fore. During her vision of the fall of 
the angels on Aug. 1, the stigmatist 
heard Hebrew, not Aramaic words. 
On All Saints’ day, 1934, says Von 
Aretin, Therese for the first time saw 
Dr. Fritz Gerlich in the glory of para- 
dise, among the martyrs. Dr. Gerlich, 
a friend of the Neumann family and 
writer on Konnersreuth, had been 
murdered at Dachau on June 30 of 
that year. After a vision of purgatory 
on Nov. 2, 1934, the stigmatist voiced 
anew a plea for deceased bishops, for 
whom the faithful pray all too little, 
because their need for prayer is not 
realized. Therese saw Pope Pius XI 
enter into heaven and in a vision saw 
the proclamation of Pope Pius XII’s 
election from a loggia of St. Peter’s. 

Next to her stigmata, the total ab- 
stinence of Therese Neumann from 
food and drink attracted the greatest 
interest of her soldier visitors, as it had 
of all earlier visitors. It has been the 
subject of controversy since it began, 
and it continues to baffle men of med- 
icine, physiologists, psychologists, all 
who insist upon a materialistic expla- 
nation. Therese’s total’ abstinence 
means that she takes neither liquid 
nor solid food in even the smallest 
quantity. 

During her fast since 1927 Resl has 
not eaten even one meal a day. She has 
not eaten even one small piece of bread 
once a day, once a week, once a month, 
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or once a year. She has not drunk even 
a teaspoonful of water, coffee, tea, 
milk, or medicine once a day, once a 
week, once a month, or once a year. 
In September, 1947, it was 20 years 
since any natural nourishment of any 
kind passed Resl’s lips, and for years 
before 1927 she had eaten very little 
food and drunk almost nothing. 
After prolonged alimentary disturb- 
ance in 1923, when she was unable to 
retain solid food, Therese’s nourish- 
ment consisted solely of flour pap and 
tea. At Christmas time that year she 
was unable, for 12 days, to swallow 
even a drop of water. Dr.- Seidl of 
Waldsassen declared that the swallow- 
ing muscles were paralyzed. Since 
then, now nearly 24 years, the stig- 
matist has taken no solid food; and 
since the fourth week of September, 
1927, not the slightest amount of liquid 
nourishment. Up to then, she took 
only a small amount of water so that 
she could swallow a tiny particle of 
the sacred Host in Communion. 
Therese Neumann is by no means 
first in the Church’s history to abstain 
completely from food and drink far 
longer than it is possible according to 
nature to live without nourishment. A 
-few men who make exhibitions of 
themselves manage to go foedless, or 
almost so, for 60 days, which seems 
the utmost limit. Fakirs, who fall into 
a deathlike sleep, can fast for longer 
periods, but this often ends in death 
if the fakir is not awakened in time. 
Hunger strikers undergo an excruciat- 
ing ordeal and, if they persist, die. 
Exceptions are stigmatists and such 
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chosen souls as St. Nicholas von der 
Fliie, called Bruder Klaus, who lived 
20 years without food. His home was 
in Unterwalden, Switzerland; and he 
was canonized on May 15, 1947. Not 
only do those exceptional persons live 
without eating or drinking, but they 
are also in good health, physically and 
mentally fresh and vigorous, not mis- 
erable, half-dead beings like the ex- 
hibitionists, fakirs, hunger strikers, 
victims of starvation, who voluntarily 
or perforce go foodless for a short time 
indeed. 

Among her predecessors as stigma- 
tists, as listed by Dr. Imbert-Gour- 
beyre, none is known to have abstain- 
ed from all food and drink longer 
than Resl. Among the abstainers have 
been St. Lidwina of Schiedam, Blessed 
Angela of Foligno, St. Catherine of 
Siena, Blessed Elizabeth de Rent, Do- 
minica Lazarri, and Louise Lateau. 

In a book dated 1874, we are told 
that when Louise Lateau became stig- 
matized it became impossible for her 
to eat or drink anything on the Fridays 
of her ecstasies. On other days she was 
able to take small nourishment, but 
with some difficulty. Gradually all 
desire for food vanished. On March 30, 
1871, vigil of the feast of Our Lady’s 
Seven Dolors, Louise was able for the 
last time to take natural nourishment 
without suffering. To please her trou- 
bled mother and in obedience to the 
command of her pastor, she tried to 
eat, and subjected herself to this ordeal 
for months. Finally it was admitted, re- 
luctantly, that she needed no natural 
food, that all efforts to eat or drink 
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caused her to suffer, and that her com-- 


plete abstinence did not detract in the 
least from her health and cheerfulness. 

Happily, no such ordeal was forced 
upon Therese Neumann. Of course, 
when it was discovered that she ate 
less than the most rigorous Lenten 
rules or the discipline of the severest 
Religious Order might prescribe, it 
caused worry and wonderment to her 
family, particularly her mother, and 
amazed all who became aware of the 
fact. 

The wonderment increased when 
she took no food nor drink whatso- 
ever. This led to a request by the Bish- 
op of Regensburg that Therese submit 
herself to medical observation for 15 
days. Specialists considered such a 
period sufficient. They asserted that 
hunger might possibly be borne longer 
than that, but a complete fast of two 
weeks without taking any liquid nour- 
ishment was not possible. Resl’s father 
agreed to comply with the request. 
From July 14 to 28 inclusive, in 1927, 
Therese was under observation of four 
Mollersdorfer Sisters, members of a 
nursing Order, who came to her home. 
They were placed under oath by the 
Regensburg ordinariate before and 
after the observation. All were well 
qualified for the task, and carried out 
with most scrupulous care the’ direc- 
tions of Dr. Seidl, the medical super- 
Visor. 

The directions were carefully cal- 
culated to meet every contingency. 
Therese was not to be left alone for 
a single moment, day or night, wheth- 
er at home, in church, or out of doors. 


For this reason, even her customary 
confession was foregone. The Sisters 
were to bathe Therese, but with a 
damp cloth rather than a sponge. The 
water for mouth washes was to be 
measured and remeasured before and 
after its use. The water given to Resl 
so that she could swallow the Host 
was to be measured by the Sisters be- 
fore it was given to her. Periodic 
weighing of the body, and taking of 
the pulse and temperature were pre- 
scribed. Blood smears were to be made 
during the Friday ecstasies and com- 
pared with a blood smear from the 
ear lobe taken on another day, after 
which the hemaglobin content was to 
be determined. According to the 
Miinchner medizinische Wochen- 
schrift supplement, No, 46, 1927, the 
directions went as far as to demand 
that “all excretions must be gathered, 
measured and weighed, and immedi- 
ately sent to the physician for analysis.” 

Professor Ewald of Erlangen, op- 
ponent of any supernatural explana- 
tion of this phenomenon, admitted in — 
a brochure on Konnersreuth that the 
most relentless attention was given to 
the matter of food throughout the ob- 
servation period. Despite the constant 
alertness, it could never be ascertained 
that Therese Neumann took nourish- 
ment or attempted to take it. The pro- 
fessor claimed that the  stigmatist 
ought to have lost weight heavily, but 
such was not the case. She did lose 
considerably following the days of 
ecstasy, but without taking food or 
drink she would regain the five or six 
pounds, so that at the conclusion of the 
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observation her weight was the same 
as before. 

Dr. Seidl, who had been Resl’s at- 
tending physician since at least 1918, 
testified under oath in the Munich 
court case on April 15, 1929, that there 
could be no question of Therese taking 
nourishment during the observation 
period. He mentioned the fact that, at- 
tached as she was to birds and fishes, 
she was not allowed even to empty her 
aquarium. He maintained flatly that 
the abstention from all nourishment 


by Therese Neumann was a fact, 


which he had not the least reason to 
doubt. He added that since September, 
1926, the stigmatist took no nourish- 
ment, not even a bit of water. 

On Jan. 24, 1930, again under oath 
in court, Dr. Seidl stated that he was 
convinced of Therese’s total absti- 
nence, saying he believed in it because 
of the trustworthiness of the mystic 
and her parents. The Waldsassen phy- 
sician said also that the abstinence can- 
not be explained naturally. 

Another upholder of the genuine- 
ness of Resl’s complete fast is Dr. Fritz 
Gerlich, author of an exceptionally de- 
tailed and scrupulously objective ac- 
count. : 

Some physicians made the objection 
that hunger experts could easily sub- 
sist without food for 15 days. Granting 


this, and even that some of them might 
manage to live thus for 60 days, the 
fact still remains that “it is not possible 
for a person to be without liquid for 
15 days.” But Therese Neumann’s 
foodless body was not in a state of 
hunger, had no need nor desire to 
resist with absolute intolerance, or ever 
so mildly, the absence of any liquid 
food. 

While the controversy waged, the 
official organ of the Regensburg dio- 
cese published a statement on Oct. 4, 
1927. The kernel of this official epis- 
copal declaration was as follows: “Dur- 
ing the 15-day, day-and-night unin- 
terrupted observation not the least 
taking of nourishment occurred, Nor 
was Therese Neumann abed at all 
times, but was usually up. Completely 
puzzling was the fact that, despite the 
absolute fasting, twice after no incon- 
siderable losses of weight, there fol- 
lowed approximately the same gains 
in weight. An observation in a clinic 
could not have had a more successful 
result.” 

On Sept. 30, 1927, the anniversary 
of her death, St. Therese of Lisieux 
appeared to Therese Neumann, for 
the first time in the garb of a Carmelite 
nun, and told the stigmatist that she 
would henceforth be in no need of 
earthly food. 
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Due “new look” is the expression on the faces of Europe’s freezing millions 
when they learn that American designers have added two yards to a woman’s 


skirt. 


Don Quinn. 
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To prove a point, 
he took a shot at God 


Slasphemy in GBM 


By A. U. 
Condensed from the Christian Family and Our Missions* 


This account by a Chinese physician is 
corroborated by one of China’s Catholic 


bishops. 

I): after day the summer sun had 
been burning its path overhead 

through a cloudless sky. The puny ears 

of corn were withering on the stalks. 

The brown earth cracked open its 

parched lips as if in prayer for rain. 

The poor Chinese, realizing their 
desperate condition, turned to prayer. 
If only a little rain would fall they 
might be able to save some of the har- 
vest. If none came, they faced a winter 
of starvation and death. 

Christians flocked to their churches 
to offer prayer and sacrifice. Non- 
Christians made obeisance and burned 
incense before their idols. Now was 
the right time for godless communists 
to turn the minds and hearts of the 
“ignorant” away from God and His 
providence. 

Leaders of the local communist 
groups aroused the town and country- 
side with the already familiar beating 
of gongs and the repeated injunction: 
“Everybody without exception, male 
or female, young or old, must attend 
the session of the People’s Court. Any 
violation will be severely punished.” 

The populace had more than its fill 


of such melodrama. Who was up for 
trial this time they did not know nor 
care. Though there was widespread 
disinterest, nobody stayed away, know- 
ing too well from experience the con- 
sequences. 

The session opened, as usual, with 
a rabble-rousing address by the district 
leader. “I am sorry, very sorry indeed, 
to waste your precious time in gather- 
ing for this assembly. As you know 
from other steps we have taken for 
your sake in the past, this trial con- 
cerns your welfare most intimately.” 
Nobody seemed to care. 

“At the present time you are men- 
aced by the threat of terrible famine. 
You have made every effort to implore 
the help of your God. You have vis- 
ited the shrines of your temples and 
offered sacrifice. You have knelt at the 
altars in your churches. But have the 
pleadings of your heart been heard?” 
Popular interest was becoming 
aroused. 

“Do you think your God has dealt 
squarely with you in this matter? 
Have you seen even a single drop of 
rain? Soon your children will be cry- 
ing for food. What will you tell them, 
that your God has been good and gen- 
erous? You have all been deceived in 


*St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Ill. January, 1948. 
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your beliefs. Since your God has been 
so deaf to your cries for daily bread, 
is it not right that we bring Him here 
for public trial and render due punish- 
ment as unto other evil-doers?” The 
effect was like the dropping of a bomb. 
But no one dared object. 

“Since you are in the liberated area, 
where we have been your upright and 
honest leaders, unlike those treacher- 
ous partisans of the Kuomintang 
(China’s National Government), you 
must assert your newly given demo- 
cratic rights.” 

From the side of the stage, as 
though acting on a cue, two subordi- 
nates came forward carrying a villain- 
ous effigy of God. On the breast of the 
flimsy puppet, made out of straw and 
colored paper, appeared the three Chi- 
nese characters for Lao-tien-yen (Fa- 
ther from heaven). 

“Look,” the leader shouted, “here is 
your unjust God, the foul criminal. 
You must be the judge in this court. 
Tell me, what shall we do with him?” 
The crowd was stupefied into stone- 
dead silence. 

“Everyone must feel free,” he con- 
tinued, “to express his opinion with- 
out fear. We are here to defend and 
protect you in using your rights.” Not 
a single peep came from the audience. 

“Why don’t you speak up? Are you 
so weak? Are you so afraid of your 
God? He will not hurt you.” 

With a great show of bravado the 
leader turned to the efigy and, grow- 
ing red with anger, shouted madly, 
“Dirty rascal! You would kill us all 
by starving. You have not sent us rain. 


Our fields are broiling in the heat. 
Scoundrel that you are, you have re- 
fused to hear us in the hour of need.” 

The leader faced the crowd and, 
stretching out his arms, begged for 
their reaction. “Dear comrades, do you 
not agree that it is better not to have 
such a God? You cannot be so blind 
as not to see that He is a malefactor.” 
The throng might just as well have 
been statues in a museum. 

This was more than any good com- 
munist could stand. Something had to 
be done to bring the. show to a dra 
matic climax. In a furious fit of vio 
lence the speaker ranted, “There is 
only one way to liberate the people 
from this evil. He must be shot down.” 

While the subordinates stood the 
puppet in a corner, away from the 
throng, the leader seized a rifle and 
taking aim roared, “Cursed animall 
You are sentenced by this public court 
to be shot to death.” The rifle cracked. 
The bullet passed through the straw 
puppet’s head. 

Justice was vindicated. The rage 
subsided. The leader’s face twisted. 
into a triumphant smile. “Comrades, 
you are now liberated from your God, 
You have no more to fear from Him. 
You need never pray to: Him again. 
Permit me to express my heart’s best 
congratulations to you for your vic 
tory. Long live comrade Stalin! Long 
live comrade Mao-Che-tong! Down 
with imperialism. Down with capi 
talism. Down with Kuomintang!” 

Having finished their imposed duty 
for the day, the “liberated” people 
turned quietly away. 
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New schedule for 


Billy Petrolle’s J ¢ 
(35 


By DAN PARKER 


\ PUGILIST in a religious- 
goods store may seem as 
incongruous as a bull in a 
china shop, but not when 
the “pug” is the fine citizen 
the people of Duluth, Minn., have 


- found Billy Petrolle to be. 


The old “Fargo Express,” as Billy 
was known to boxing fans before re- 
tirement a dozen years ago, has made 
a successful transition from the busi- 
ness of dispensing right crosses in the 
ring to that of selling sacred ones in 
his church-goods shop in Duluth, 

So many fighters wind up tipping 
their hats to fire hydrants and ac- 
knowledging imaginary applause from 
telegraph poles that when a graduate 
of the profession becomes 9 success in 
the business world, the case is note- 
worthy. What makes Billy Petrolle’s 
case doubly so is the variety of fields 
in which he has done well. 

First of all, he was a remarkably 
successful prize fighter even though 
he never won a title. After that he be- 
came a prosperous manufacturer in 
Duluth, where his metal-goods plant 
kept humming day and night, filling 
war orders. Through industry, good 
character, and healthy interest in civic 
matters, Billy came to be accepted as 
an important citizen. 


the “Fargo Express” 


Success Story | 


Condensed from the 
American Weekly* 


All this time he was rais- 
ing a fine family. His older 
daughter, Kathleen, now 
19, attends Marquette uni- 
versity, where she majors 
in journalism. His other girl, Joann, 
13, in junior high, is also headed for 
college. 

After the war, Billy, tired from four 
hard years in his factory, decided to 
take up a less exhausting occupation. 
He sold out his interest in his factory 
and bought a religious-goods store, 
hoping that it would keep him just 
active enough. But business has been 
very good; Billy, the constant success, 
finds that his friends just won't let 
him retire. 

Industry, however, is something 
Billy never feared. It has been the 
keynote of his success. When he was 
young in the prize ring, Jack Hurley, 
sports writer from Fargo who man- 
aged him, decided that he was wasting 
his right hand knocking out opponents 
when it would be easier to do it with 
the left. 

So Billy dropped the right cross in 
favor of the left hook. It took several 
years of patient practice to develop 
this new punch, but when his pains- 
taking and exhausting efforts were 
finally rewarded, Billy’s left hook be- 


*235 E. 45th St., New York City, 17. Dec. 28, 1947. 
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came the most feared weapon in the 
ring in the late 1920’s and early 1930's. 
Of his 255 fights he won more than 
half by knockouts and most of them 
were with the left hand. 

Hurley and Petrolle formed one of 
the most unusual combinations in 
ring history. Billy could handle any 
man his weight in the world with 
his fists, but skinny Jack Hurley would 
tongue-lash the fighter until he was 
ready to cry. The abuse Hurley fired 
at Petrolle between rounds would in- 
furiate a saint. It only.served to make 
Billy angry at his opponent, which was 
the idea. 

In the dressing room after the fight, 
the slim Irishman would feel as badly 
about the names he had called Billy 
as a doting mother would over a 
heavy-handed slap administered to an 
unruly child. But the Fargo Express 
had a brotherly affection for Jack and 
never had to be told that Hurley was 
bawling him out for his own good. 

Billy lost about 20 fights, but wheth- 
er winning or losing he never put up 
a bad one. The boys in the gallery 
were 100% for the old Fargo Express 
because they knew that when he was 
in there an honest fight was assured. 

Some of the greatest battles in the 
new Madison Square Garden were 
those in which Petrolle participated. 
It was Billy who helped start Mike 
Jacobs on his career by agreeing to 
fight Barney Ross under Mike’s aus- 
pices in the Bronx Coliseum. Jacobs’ 
success encouraged him to invade the 
New York boxing field as a rival to 
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Madison Square Garden management. 
It wasn’t long before Mike had forced 
the wealthy and powerful Garden cor- 
poration to lease the Garden boxing 
concession to him. 

Petrolle will always be associated in 
the minds of boxing fans with a dirty 
old Navajo blanket which he wore 
wrapped around him as he entered 
the ring. It came to be known as his 
trade-mark. Billy smiled when I re- 
called the blanket. 

“T gave away all my fighting equip- 
ment soon after I quit the ring,” he 
said. “But I held onto that old Indian 
blanket and it’s packed away in the 
best cedar closet in my house.” 

Occasionally Billy shows up at im- 
portant fights, and renews his ac- 
quaintance with old friends. At the 
Zale-Graziano bout in Chicago last 
summer which his former manager, 
Jack Hurley, promoted, Billy was 
asked what he thought of modern 
fighters. 

“The average young fellow today 
doesn’t work hard enough in the 
gym,” said Billy. “He neglects his 
roadwork, which is almost as impor- 
tant as his boxing sessions.” 

But Billy is more interested in 
prayer books than record books these 
days, and religious statues concern him 
more than boxing statutes. Peace, he 
will assure you with as much fervor 
as Father Divine, is wonderful, and 
he has found a kind of peace in sell- 
ing religious objects that he never 
knew existed when he was the rip- 
snorting Fargo Express. 


Pe ee een Soe EAS, 








| Fie Boy 


By 
JOHN J. CONSIDINE, 
M.M. 


Po years ago an 
American _ bishop 
said to Father James An- 
thony Walsh, “Father, 
you may be able to col- 
lect money for a foreign- 
mission seminary; our 
people are generous. But 
to lure young Americans from such 
homes as they possess and send them 
to the foreign missions is impossible.” 

This prelate, a man of God deeply 
devoted to the interests of the Church, 
voiced a common fear in the America 
of the turn of the century. But the 
keener and more canny among the 
Catholics of that day judged otherwise 
as to the caliber of the faith in our peo- 
ple. Time has proved them right. To- 
day we have some 3,000 priests, Broth- 
ers and Sisters of many Communities 
overseas and thousands of candidates 
are in preparation. Men who have 
analyzed the vocational potentialities 
of the country speak of the day when 
we shall be sending 1,000 missioners 
a year to the earth’s needy. 

Two young priest friends who stud- 
ied in Paris may be regarded as a 
preface to Maryknoll. They were Abbé 
Hogan, born in Ireland, who became a 
Sulpician in France, and Father Theo- 


phane Venard, born in the French 


of Maryknoll 








Labor 
in the field afar 


countryside, who was 
a member of the Paris 
Foreign Mission society. 
Father Venard went to 
Indo-China and died a 
martyr for the faith. 


Abbé Hogan came to 

= Boston and was made 

rector of Brighton seminary. His ac- 
quaintance with the martyr was one 
of the great dramatic factors in his 
life, and he imparted its influence on 
him to many of the young seminarians 


in Boston. Among them was James 
Anthony Walsh. Stirred by Abbé Ho- 
gan, he became deeply interested in 
the world apostolate, and his selection 
as Boston’s director of the Propagation 
of the Faith in 1903 can be traced to 
Abbé Hogan’s appreciation of his in- 
terest. 

Father Walsh’s Propagation office 
of those days was a quaint period piece 
where things operated in very simple 
fashion. Yet it was one of the few 
active mission offices in the U. S., and 
soon, under its energetic director, took 
first rank for fund raising among all 
Propagation offices in the world. Fa- 
ther Walter Elliot, the famous Paulist, 
noted this and wrote Father Walsh 
of it. 

“Only yesterday,” said Father Elliot, 
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“I read the good news that Boston 
heads all Catholic Christendom in 
contributing to the propagation of our 
holy faith. Thanks be to God! I know 
that you will not ‘let well enough 
alone,’ but will set all so magnificent 
an example of zeal for souls united to 
fine organizing methods, as soon to 
place the Church in America where 
she ought to be, in the forefront of 
all Catholic missionary enterprise 
among the heathen.” 

Even in the early days Father Walsh 
revealed his faculty of enlisting other 
leaders in the cause and of setting be- 
fore them challenging goals. At this 
time he had the courage to write to 
Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia, sug- 
gesting that he found a local branch 
of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith. “If the SPF were widely 
organized here,” he said, “I believe 
that $1 million could be secured an- 
nually.” A $1-million goal in those 
days appeared far more huge than 
would a $20-million one for Propaga- 
tion today. A similar approach to 
Archbishop Farley led that prelate to 
name the late Bishop John J. Dunn 
as New York’s first SPF director. 

But money alone was not Father 
Walsh’s aim. At a meeting in 1904 at 
Washington, D.C., of the Missionary 
Union, an organization occupied with 
supporting missions to isolated Cath- 
olics in the U.S., Father Walsh 
brought up for the first time the ques- 
tion of supplying missioners for over- 
seas. 

“While conscious of the need of 
priests in most parts of our country,” 
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he said in his address, “I believe that 
to send some of our young men and 
women to more remote districts would 
stimulate the vocations for home 
needs.” 

Father Walsh long after told the 
late Monsignor Duggan of Hartford 
that it was on the occasion of this 
address in Washington that the deter- 


“mination came to him to seek to pro- 


mote a foreign-mission society in the 
U.S. Oddly enough, it was likewise 
at this meeting that Father Walsh and 
Father Thomas F. Price, a veteran 
missioner of North Carolina, became 
acquainted and found that they had 
so much in common in their love for 
the world apostolate. 

Father Walsh soon discovered that 
he was not alone in his idea. Arch- 
bishop Farley, for instance, invited the 
Paris Foreign Mission society to trans- 
fer from the bitterly anticlerical France 
of that day to the vacated seminary 
building at Troy, N. Y. The move was 
not necessary, since the celebrated so- 
ciety was permitted to continue in 
Paris. 

For a great idea to prevail, reasoned 
Father Walsh, it should possess a lit- 
erature. On Oct. 4, 1906, he with three 
other priests (Father John I. Lane, 
Father Stanton and Father Bruneau, 
the Sulpician) met, and founded the 
Catholic Foreign Mission bureau. The 
bureau published two books by Father 
Walsh, Thoughts from Modern Mar- 
tyrs and A Modern Martyr, this latter 
the biography of Blessed Theophane 
Venard. It also published An Amer- 
ican Missionary in Alaska, the biogra- 
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phy of Father Judge, the Jesuit. Under 
date of January-February, 1907, the 
mission magazine, the Field Afar, was 
born under the bureau’s tutelage. The 
group quietly planned that this would 
be the organ of the future training 
institute for foreign missioners. 

In 1909 at a mission congress in 
Chicago, Archbishop O’Connell of 
Boston declared, “The providential 
hour of opportunity has struck. We 
must be up and doing. All indications 
point to our great vocation as a mis- 
sionary nation. To be recreant to such 
a high calling is to abdicate a blessed 
vantage ground and to undo gradually 
the good work which has already been 
accomplished in this land by the apos- 
tolic zeal of the Church’s followers.” 

Father Walsh still felt unfitted for 
the task, but at the international Eu- 
charistic Congress held at Montreal in 
September, 1910, his friend Father 
Price overcame his fears. First, Father 
Price sought to persuade Father Walsh 
to launch a foreign-mission society 
alone, and then agreed to join him as 
cofounder. 

Father Price, the better known of 
the pair at the time, broached the plan 
to Archbishop O’Connell and Cardi- 
nal Gibbons. In the spring of 1911, 
Cardinal Gibbons addressed a letter to 
the American bishops. 

“That such a seminary is needed, 
and urgently, seems daily more evi- 
dent,” he wrote. “Conscious that we 
are still short of priests in many dio- 
ceses, I would cite the words of Car- 
dinal Manning referring to the foun- 
dation of Mill Hill. It is quite true 
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that we have need of men and means 
at home; and it is ‘because we have 
need of men, of more men and more 
means, that I am convinced we ought 
to send both men and means abroad.’ ” 

The American hierarchy approved 
in April the proposal for the establish- 
ment of a community of secular clergy 
to be devoted exclusively to the for- 
eign-mission. apostolate. Immediately 
Fathers Walsh and Price set out for 
Rome to lay the plan before the Holy 
Father. On June 29, 1911, the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America 
was formally given life by the Holy 
See and the date has since been ob- 
served as Foundation day. On June 30 
the saintly Pope Pius X received the 
two pilgrims. 

It is evident from the foregoing that 
Maryknoll, as the new Society quickly 
came to be known, from the title given 
to its first property, grew out of the 
skein of Catholic American life of its 
day. Now, would American youth re- 
spond? Father Walsh and Father Price 
set out to determine the answer. 

One afternoon Father Walsh vis- 
ited Cathedral college in New York 
City. When he left, a young man ran 
after him along Madison Ave. and told 
him that he wished to go to the for- 
eign missions. This was Francis X. 
Ford, a native of Brooklyn, Mary- 
knoll’s first candidate. A young man 
from Maryland, James E. Walsh, 
came. A seminarian at St. Mary’s, Bal- 
timore, Daniel L. McShane, a native 
of Indiana, came. A young man from 
New Jersey, William F. O’Shea, came. 
Alphonse Vogel of New York City 
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and Luke Lambert of Buffalo, N. Y., 
came. They were the original six. 

The second year there were no addi- 
tions at Maryknoll but the first eight 
students arrived for the first prepara- 
tory seminary, which was opened in 
Scranton. The steady march of in- 
crease had begun and continued until 
by the fall of 1947 Maryknoll priests 
numbered 410 and students in the 
Maryknoll houses of training were 
794.. Maryknoll Brothers and candi- 
dates were 98 and Maryknoll Sisters 
and candidates (naturally a separate 
Community but a part of the Mary- 
knoll family) numbered 892. This to- 
tal of 2,194 from 41 different states, 
gives the answer to the doubting 
Thomases of a generation ago. 

In 1918 the first Maryknoll depar- 
ture took place, and at that time the 
focal point of activity moved overseas. 
To go to the field is the all-absorbing 
aim of every young man who enters 
Maryknoll. An assignment to neces- 
sary administration work at home 
causes great woe to the individual and 
may cause grave misunderstanding to 
others. There is the case of a mother 
of one newly ordained priest who was 
kept at home for an administrative 
task. On hearing it, she made a jour- 
ney from Pennsylvania to Ossining 
and asked for the seminary rector. 

“Father,” she began, “I was always 
under the impression that my son was 
doing well during his years of train- 
ing here at Maryknoll. May I ask you 
how he failed so dismally that you 
have refused to let him go to the mis- 
sions with his classmates?” 
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More than 10,000 missioners now 
represent the Holy See in Eastern 
Asia, a substantial increase during the 
last 30 years. At the world headquar- 
ters of the missions in Rome, repre- 
sentatives of the Pope labor ceaselessly 
to guide apostolic workers everywhere 
to carry the Christian idea to every peo- 
ple. They have diagramed the world 
into a huge checkerboard and in each 
sector they establish a group of mis- 
sioners who concentrate within the 
given confines on building the Church. 

To one of those sectors in South 
China the first little Maryknoll con- 
tingent journeyed in’ 1918. It was led 
by Father Price, the hardy pioneer 
from North Carolina, and consisted of 
three young striplings, Fathers James 
Edward Walsh, Ford, and Meyer. A 
year later Father Price died and the 
young priests were on their own. 
South China was chaotic during the 
“turbulent 20’s” but bases were estab- 
lished and a pattern for advance was 
prepared along traditional missionary 
lines. The territory was named by the 
Holy See in 1927 the Vicariate of 
Kongmoon and James Edward Walsh 
of Maryland was chosen as bishop. His 
consecration took place on an island 
within the territory eight miles off the 
coast, the historic Sancian island where 
St. Francis Xavier died. In relatively 
quick succession three other South- 
China territories were assigned the 
Maryknollers, and a supply base and 


language school for new missioners. 


was set up in Hong Kong. The four 
South China missions fanned out 
within an arc 200 miles from Hong 
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Kong, and became the largest field of 
Maryknoll activity. 

A second area of development took 
form in Eastern Asia, far north of the 
South-China group of fields. In 1923 
Father Patrick J. Byrne entered Korea. 
The sector where he and his confreres 
labored became the most flourishing 
single mission of all Pengyang vicari- 
ate. In 1926 Father Raymond A. Lane 
led the way into the great Manchurian 
plain and Fushun vicariate took form. 
In 1935 the Holy See asked Maryknoll 
to take up work in Japan, and the 
Prefecture of Kyoto represented the 
field of action. The three territories in 
the North represented the second gen- 
eral region in which the American 
Society carried on. 

A small number of Maryknoll 
priests was assigned to the Philippines, 
while a much larger group of Mary- 
knoll Sisters undertook work there. A 
similar development took place in the 
Hawaiian islands. On the Pacific coast 
of the U.S. in the 1920’s and 30’s the 
local hierarchy was solicitous for the 
interests of the Japanese within their 
dioceses. Maryknoll accepted work for 
the Japanese in Los Angeles and for 
the Japanese and Filipinos in Seattle. 

This was the extent of the Mary- 
knoll mission development when the 
2nd World War broke out. There were 
470 Maryknoll priests, Brothers and 
Sisters in Eastern Asia when Pearl 
Harbor was attacked. 

In what we may call area No. 1, 
the South-China region, all Mary- 
knollers in Hong Kong and a few 
along the coast in Kongmoon fell into 
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the hands of the Japanese. They in- 
cluded a group of brand-new young 
priests just arrived from America, who 
went through a harrowing experience 
that brought them to the very door 
of death. The remainder of the South- 
China missioners, both priests and Sis- 
ters, quickly adjusted themselves to 
the new situation and were able to 
carry on throughout the entire war. 
Since Hong Kong, their supply center, 
was cut off, they turned their backs 
on the coast, sent one of their number 
to Chungking to act as their agent, 
and for years received whatever help 
they could secure over “the Hump” 
from India. 

In area No. 2, the northern missions 
of Eastern Asia, the entire staff was 
interned by the Japanese. The French 
missioners in Manchuria saw to it that 
a small band of Chinese priests took 
care of the Fushun Catholics; in Korea 
there was a small band of Korean 
clergy trained by the Knollers who 
stayed with the faithful; while in Ja- 
pan a number of Japanese priests 
carried on in Kyoto. 

In area No. 3, the Philippines, all, 
including 53 Sisters, were made pris- 
oners. There were difficult experiences 
but there was relatively small loss of 
life. In all three regions one Maryknoll 
Sister and three Maryknoll priests met 
death through the war. A substantial 
number was sent back to the U.S. via 
the exchange ship Gripsholm. 

At home, the youthful resiliency of 
the young society was demonstrated 
in the weeks immediately following 
Pearl Harbor. Except in interior South 
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China, the entire mission work of the 
Society was interrupted by the war. 
What should be the policy? Should 
mission activity be suspended for the 
indefinite future of the fighting? The 
Society decided otherwise. With the 
Holy See’s approval, it took up work 
immediately in a field that had already 
been considered but which under or- 
dinary circumstances would not have 
been entered for many years, Latin 
America. 

The Latin-American venture adds 
two more areas to the Society's work. 
The South American area embraces 
missions in Chile, Bolivia, Peru and 
Ecuador. The Middle-America —area 
represents missions by the Fathers in 


Mexico and Guatemala and by the 
Sisters in Nicaragua and Panama. 
More than 100 Maryknollers are now 
assigned to Latin America. 

The newest field, which some day 
may represent an important area, is 
Africa. The Holy See requested priests 
to work with the White Fathers on 
Lake Victoria in Tanganyika, and at 
present six young men constitute the 
vanguard of Maryknoll in Africa. 

The story of Maryknoll should for 
completeness include the story of the 
Maryknoll Sisters. Since, however, 
they represent a completely separate 
Religious Community, we leave for an- 
other article their remarkable develop- 
ment under Mother Mary Joseph. 
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Flights of Fancy 


Himpartial women. — Marcelene 


Cox. 


Travelers agape with touriosity.— 
Faith Baldwin. 


A landlord with the courage of his 
evictions—Ruth Lamson. 


Novelists who can count only up 
to sex.—]oe Sheridan. 

Communist utopiate—Liam Bro- 
phy. 

The lampposts marched unsteadily 


to meet them in the glow of the head- 
lights——Graham Greene. 


When you ask her a question, it’s 
like taking your finger out of a dike. 
—Frank Case. 

The lad stood there in the sunlight, 
his eyes aglow, his face afreckle.— 
Robert Sullivan. 

Hollywood, where variety is the 
spouse of life—j/ohn Brockmeier. 

Optimist: a hope fiend.—Maurice 
Seitter. 

Occasionally he stumbled over the 
truth, but always picked himself up 
and hurried on as if nothing had hap- 
pened.—Winston Churchill. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return*contributions.—Ed. ] 
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Fedlow Christian traveler 


Mr. Screwtape Goes to Hollywood 


By JOSEPH H. SHERIDAN 
Condensed from the Catholic Messenger* 
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I: ENGLIsHMAN named Clive Staples 
Lewis first startled the literary 
crowd by writing a book of fanciful, 
clever letters to a devil. He named 
them The Screwtape Letters. The 49- 
year-old bachelor Oxford don has sold 
more than a million copies of his 15 
books. He has made 29 religious radio 
broadcasts, each heard by about 600,- 
000 persons. Ruddy-faced, loud-voiced 
Lewis, who wears a trailing, black, bil- 
lowing gown, with grey flannel trous- 
ers underneath, can often be found at 
the nearest pub drinking a pint of his 
beloved flowing ale when he isn’t 
causing ripples of laughter by his 
witty lectures. 

Last January Lewis found that his 
ideas had landed in the riotous city 
of Hollywood. Clare Booth Luce was 
putting the finishing touches on the 
script of a movie-version Screwtape 
Letters. . 

But in the literary world the big 
question concerned the ability of Hol- 
lywood to handle Lewis. The glitter- 
ing California film town had made 
incredibly bitter hash of more than 
one tasty dish. But if Hollywood 
should do justice to Mr. Lewis, the 
evening in the neighborhood theater 
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might be worth the admission price. 

The big talent of C. S. Lewis, his 
readers tell you, is not at all that he 
says anything new but that he is say- 
ing it in contemporary idiom. He, like 
Chesterton, thought himself ahead of 
his times and then was startled to find 
that he was 2,000 years behind them. 
Lewis was called by Time magazine 
“one of the growing band of intellec- 
tual heretics who believe in God.” 
Although he is an Anglican, most 
Catholic theologians have found little 
to criticize in his towering works. 
Once when he sneezed, Lewis blamed 
it on “the Fall.” Some of his intel- 
lectual friends thought he was talking 
about the time of year. He calmly 
explained to them that he was refer- 
ring to the Fall of Man, not the fall 
of the year. 

Lewis has nothing but scorn for 
many modern intellectual and moral 
fashions; he thinks a Christian can 
do worse than imagine God as a fa- 
therly ancient with white beard. He 
writes, “When (people) try to get rid 
of man-like or, as they are called, 
‘anthropomorphic,’ images, they mere- 
ly succeed in substituting images of 
some other kind. ‘I don’t believe in a 
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personal God,’ says one, ‘but I do be- 
lieve in a great spiritual force.’ What 
he has not noticed is that the word 
force has let in all sorts of images 
about winds and tides and electricity 
and gravitation. ‘I don’t believe in a 
personal God,’ says another, ‘but I 
do believe we are all parts of one 
great Being which moves and works 
through us all’—not noticing that he 
has merely exchanged the image of a 
fatherly and royal-looking man for the 
image of some widely extended gas 
or fluid. 

“A girl I knew was brought up by 
‘higher thinking’ parents to regard 
God as perfect ‘substance.’ In later life 
she realized that this had actually led 
her to think of Him as something like 
a vast tapioca pudding. (To make 
matters worse, she disliked tapioca.) 
We may feel ourselves quite safe from 
this degree of absurdity but we are 
mistaken. If a man watches his own 
mind, I believe he will find that what 
profess to be specially advanced or 
philosophic conceptions of God are, 
in his thinking, always accompanied 
by vague images aroused by Christian 
theology. For man, after all, is the 
highest of the things we meet in sensu- 
ous experience.” 

The Oxford don who dresses Scho- 
lasticism in tasty modern language was 
born in Belfast, Ireland. When he was 
12, Lewis decided he couldn’t accept 
the teachings of the Church of Ireland 
(affliated with the Anglican church) 
and became an atheist. 

When he was 18, C. S. Lewis bought 
the fairy tales of Scottish Presbyterian 
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George Macdonald, best known for 
his Princess and Curdie. What the ro- 
mantic writings of Macdonald did for 
him is summarily expressed in his 
introduction to a recent Macdonald 
anthology, “I had already been waist 
deep in romanticism; and likely 
enough, at any moment, to flounder 
into its darker and more evil forms, 
slithering down the steep descent that 
leads from the love of strangeness to 
that of eccentricity and thence to that 
of perversity. Now Macdonald’s Phan- 
tastes was romantic enough in all con- 
science; but there was a difference. 
What it actually did to me was to con- 
vert, even to baptize, my imagination. 
It did nothing to my intellect nor (at 
that time) to my conscience. Their 
turn came far later and with the help 
of many other books and men.” 

Books and men like these led Lewis 
to what he called an entirely intel- 
lectual conversion. Gradually he came 
to the conclusion that Christianity was 
the simple truth. “The Absolute is be- 
ginning to look more and more like 
God,” he said. 

His first experience of his spiritual 
odyssey was a fantasy, The Pilgrim’s 
Regress, in which he used Bunyan’s 
device of a naive wayfarer troubled 
by symbolic men and monsters. 

The man who has influenced him 
most, says Lewis, was Charles Wil- 
Jiams, a scholarly, self-educated Lon- 
doner. Williams died last year. A few 
intellectual Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics had read the delightful variety 
of essays, poetry, and fiction Williams 
had written, and been pleased by them. 
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Williams inspired the Lewis trilogy: 
Out of the Silent Planet, Perelandra, 
That Hideous Strength. The three 
books dealt with the forces of good 
and evil at war on the planets of the 
solar systém. One thing the stories 
have in common: the villain in Lewis’ 
stories is always a scientist. 

Friends say Lewis writes all his 
books in a “spirit of penance.” The 
easiest book he ever wrote, he says, 
was The Screwtape Letters, though “it 
was a terrible bore. But anyway, I like 
monotony.” 

Screwtape has gone through 20 Brit- 
ish and 14 U.S. printings. Samples 
from the letters to Satan, “It does not 
matter how small the sins are, pro- 
vided that their cumulative effect is to 
edge the man away from the Light 
and out into the Nothing.” 

“Murder is no better than cards if 
cards can do the trick. Indeed, the 
safest road to hell is the gradual one, 
the gentle slope, soft underfoot, with- 
out sudden turnings, without mile- 
stones, without signposts.” 

On believing the Christian creed, 
Lewis's devil says, “Believe this, not 
because it is true but for some other 
reason. That's the game.” 

Englishmen were thrilled at finding 
a theologian who could talk sensible, 
orthodox Christianity and not play the 
old stuffed shirt. Lewis gave brief, 
lively talks on the radio for BBC for 
three years. The RAF chose him as a 


model eloquent Christian and had him 
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visit air bases during the war, talking 
to the men about God and orthodoxy 
in language they understood. 

His most recent book, published in 
the U.S. a few months ago, was 
Miracles, A Preliminary Study.* 

Catholics naturally ask the question, 
“What does Lewis mean to the future 
of Catholicism in England?” Lewis 
writes in terms agreeable to most Cath- 
olic theologians. God alone knows if 
he is walking the path chartered by 
great men before him: John Henry 
Newman, Gilbert Chesterton, Ronald 
Knox, Arnold Lunn, Father Orchard, 
C. C. Martindale. But Lewis himself 
has outlined the picture just now in 
England apropos of the religious re- 
vival, “Perhaps no one would deny 
that.Christianity is now ‘on the map’ 
among the younger intelligentsia as it 
was not, say, in 1920. Only the fresh- 
men now talk as if the anti-Christian 
position were self-evident; yet we must 
remember that widespread and lively 
interest in the subject is precisely what 
we call a fashion. Whatever mere 
fashion has given us, mere fashion 
will presently withdraw. The real 
conversions will remain, but nothing 
else will. In that sense we may be on 
the brink of a real, permanent Chris- 
tian revival; but it will work slowly 
and obscurely in small groups. The 
present sunshine is certainly tempo- 
rary. The grain must be got into the 
barn before the wet weather comes.” 


*Macmillan, $2.50. See CarHoric DicEst, 
Nov. °47, p. 69. 
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A way of life 


The Little Girl and 
the Big Dark Jew 


By LELAND J. MELROSE 


Condensed from a broadcast* 
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ow are your prejudices today? 
Sharpened up, bright and shiny 
from constant use? You have preju- 
dices, of course. All of us have. Racial 
and religious prejudice is one of our 
most common aberrations, I suppose. 
Whom shall we take up first? How 
about the Jews? They can take it. 
They have been taking it for centuries. 
I’m going to talk about a particular 
Jew, one who lived in St. Paul, named 
Rosenbloom. But first I want to go 
back a good many years. I want to tell 
you about a little girl, a Christian, 
named Matilda Zikau. Her dad, Aug- 
ust, a German immigrant, was a labor- 
er, and his pay was very small. A day’s 
wages bought the next day’s food. It 
was touch and go—as close as that. 
There were five little children to feed, 
two older, two younger than Matilda. 
Then August was stricken With an ill- 
ness that kept him bedfast for nearly 
three years. The little three-room cot- 
tage on Albemarle street in St. Paul 
was stricken, as thousands of homes of 
God-fearing and industrious people 
are stricken in foreign lands today. 
Matilda’s mother became the bread- 
winner, as a scrub woman, at a dollar 
a night. A dollar doesn’t go far in feed- 
ing seven persons, one suffering from 


the incessant agony of inflammatory 
rheumatism. The six-year-old Matilda 
heard her crippled dad and her mother 
one night—both were crying. Their 
situation seemed hopeless. 

The folks who lived in the larger 
houses in St. Paul’s North Rice street 
area, not a wealthy neighborhood, 
must have got quite a kick out of the 
little girl who rang their doorbells and 
asked them if they wouldn’t like a 
little girl. None of them did. Some 
didn’t like kids, perhaps. Others had 
enough of their own. 

That meant more doorbell ringing. 
Finally, at one home, two little girls 
answered the door. They thought may- 
be their mother would like another 
little girl; they ran and asked her. 
Sure, she wanted another little girl. 
Why not? 

Now we've got to bring. the Jew, 
Rosenbloom, back into the picture. 
When he came home from his little 
tailor shop that night, he agreed with 
his women folks that another little 
girl would be just fine to have. That 
night the big, dark man, the Jew, and 
the little blond girl, the Catholic, 
walked hand in hand to the Zikau 
home, where Matilda told her parents 
that they wouldn’t have to worry any 


* Minnesota Farm Bureau Radio Program. WDGY, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. Jan. 12, 1948. 
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more about obtaining food for her. 

There must have been a lot of talk, 
back and forth, in the little shell of 
a house the Zikaus lived in, but Rosen- 
bloom convinced Matilda’s folks that 
he really wanted to keep Matilda for a 
while. She lived there nearly a year. 
Matilda shared in everything her Jew- 
ish temporary foster sisters had. Her 
clothes were as good as theirs, and 
perhaps just a little bit better. And 
Rosenblooms shared everything else 
they had with their little Gentile guest. 
Matilda made frequent visits home, so 
that she was really better off than most 
little girls. She had two homes now. 

This all happened long ago, but I 
just learned of it yesterday when 
Matilda, who for years has been Mrs. 
Frank Paul, gave me the story. Mrs. 
Paul thinks there is too much trouble 
these days between people, and she 
thought that some Jews, and some 
Christians, too, might get a little pleas- 
ure out of this report. 

Mrs. Paul rents the upper floor of 
her house, at 304 E. Morton street, in 
West St. Paul, to Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Redmann. A few months ago, when 
Mr. Redmann paid his rent, he added 
$15, to help take care of the coal bill, 
he said, as the price of coal had jump- 


ed at the start of the heating season. 

Mrs. Paul was so pleased at this 
example of neighborliness that she told 
a St. Paul Dispatch reporter about it. 
The reporter thought it was a good 
story, too, and it got a big front-page 
play. The OPA rent control man saw 
the story and ordered the $15 gift re- 
turned, as he held it to be in violation 
of OPA regulations. And of course the 
episode gave the real story another 
boost. A lot of people learned of a case 
where at least one landlord and tenant 
were getting along well together. 

When Mrs. Paul heard me broadcast 
the report, she called, asking me to 
put in a few words against religious 
and racial prejudice by telling of her 
life as a child in a Jewish home. 

Mrs. Paul likes Jews, she says, and 
if I had questioned her I’m sure she 
would have added that she likes Arabs, 
too, and wishes that their great trou- 
bles could be settled. And further ques- 
tioning might have revealed that Mrs. 
Paul likes Lutherans and Methodists, 
as well as persons of her own Catholic 
faith, and that she thinks Scotchmen, 
and Indians, and Norwegians and 
Negroes and people of all races, colors 
and religions, are worthy of friendship 
and respect. 


Ss 
§ gon day after the State Department reversed itself and allowed its former 
seven employees, discharged on security grounds, to “resign,” the seven 


sent their lawyers a case of 12-year-old Irish whisky. Former Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold and ex-OPA Director Paul Porter had handled the 


celebrated case free of charge. 


Fondling the liquor, Arnold remarked, “This was mighty nice of them. 
And thank heaven, it’s Irish whisky and not vodka.” 


Robert S. Allen in Collier’s (10 Jan. 748). 








Cure for loneliness 


Only the Tender 
Are Truly Great 


By MARGARET SUSAN O’GARA 


WERE lunching together re- 
WVWWVeatly, a business friend and I. 
A striking, exquisitely groomed wom- 
an passed our table and nodded to my 
friend. 

“That’s Mary Blank,” he said, “one 
of the most capable women I know.” 

“Some people have everything,” I 
said. “Imagine beauty like that and 
intelligence, too.” 

After a moment’s silence, he replied, 
“Mary could be a great person if it 
weren't for that hard streak of hers. 
She just doesn’t know the meaning of 
gentleness.” 

“But isn’t it an accepted fact,” I 
asked, “that one has to be hard to 
be successful or great, especially a 
woman?” 

“To be great?” my friend said. 
“There’s a line of poetry I often think 
of, ‘Only those with tenderness are 
truly great. Hardness has never 
achieved true greatness.” 

I’ve heard it said that “the heart 
makes a record of every shining thing, 
and plays it back like music through 
all the years.” I thought of some of 
the happy, successful people I have 
known. They were outstanding be- 
cause-of a gentle quality of personality 
that set them apart. 


Condensed from Your Life* 


I thought of my gracious friend 
Marjorie who had been so successful 
as a beauty editor of a prominent mag- 
azine. When I complimented her on 
her new position as promotion man- 
ager of the publication she said, “It’s 
a big job, and I hope that I can do it 
well. But I don’t want to get brittle 
and crisp around the edges like so 
many business women.” 

Then there was the young nurse I 
knew, whose presence in a sickroom 
was as soothing as the touch of a cool 
hand. She had spent two years over- 
seas during the war. Bombings, hun- 
ger, illness—she had experienced them 
all. But I have never heard her say 
or do an unkind thing. She accepts 
people as they are. “Life is too short © 
for ugliness or hate or fear,” she says, 
and her gentle charm is felt by every- 
one. 

I thought of Jerry, a veteran who 
regularly sends medicine and vitamins 
to an overseas orphanage, because his 
tender heart cannot forget the bewil- 
dered and desolate youngsters he once 
saw. 

Tenderness is not a_ superficial 
charm that can be turned on and off 
at will. It isn’t merely an emotion to 
be felt when one hears magnificent 
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music or reads a piece of exquisite 
poetry. Tenderness goes beyond the 
embrace of lovers, of kisses between 
child and parent. It is not a glittering 
phenomenon that suddenly glorifies 
our lives. 

Tenderness is how we perform and 
accept everyday things. It’s the cheap 
thought you brush aside, the proud or 
ugly word you never say. It’s the gen- 
tleness with which mothers wash the 
dirty faces of little boys and girls; the 
special kindness you show to the very 
young and the very old; and the gen- 
uine friendliness you offer to all who 
pass your way. 

~There’s a young chap I know who 
works delivering groceries after school 
hours. He has a keen, sensitive mind 
and a brilliant manner of speaking. I 
often enjoy hearing his experiences of 
the day. One night he seemed particu- 
larly quiet and I asked him if some- 
thing was troubling him. 

“No,” he said, “I was thinking 
about a woman I met today. She had 
just received a death message. Her son 
had died. She wasn’t crying, but she 
needed someone then, and so I just 
listened to her talk about him for half 
an hour.” My heart beat faster to know 
that a young boy had learned so soon 
what it means to be gentle. ; 

One can’t do much for erring peo- 
ple by punishing them, but one can 
work wonders with gentle understand- 
ing. The philosophy of Father Flana- 
gan, director of the famous Boys 
Town, is based on that theory. As the 
great Saint Francis de Sales wrote, 
“Nothing is as strong as gentleness, 


nothing so gentle as real strength.” 

With tenderness you can give a man 
back his self-respect, bring life to 
smothered dreams, mend a broken 
heart, and bring heaven down to earth, 
and in doing so you will be great, for 
only those with tenderness are truly 
great. 

In our haste to grasp material things 
we see life darkly, through filmed 
glasses. We imprison ourselves behind 
the walls of our own petty desires and 
greediness. We become sick with dis- 
eases of the heart for which there are 
no medical cures. That restless, search- 
ing, crying need we feel can be an- 
swered and fulfilled only in a living 
tenderness. 

We may not understand another’s 
tongue, or like the same poetry or 
music; creeds and ideologies may vary. 
But gentleness is a universal language, 
understood by all. We are denying our- 
selves the most splendid riches and 
joys of life if we close our hearts to 
others. It need be a tenderness that 
touches only the lives of a few close 
to us: family, friends, acquaintances, 
business associates; but with tender- 
ness toward them we can embrace the 
whole world. 

Tenderness is not a passive accept- 
ance of wrong and stupidity. It is re- 
paying hate with love, and greed with 
the joy of giving; it is turning fear 
into caution, resistance into coopera- 
tion, ignorance into intelligence, irrita- 
tion into benediction. 

I asked the distinguished psycholo- 
gist, David Seabury, about gentleness. 
“It seems strange,” he said, ‘that so 
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few persons know tenderness is the 
only cure for loneliness. One is born 
alone, dies alone, and in the great mo- 
ments of life cannot fully share the 
intensity of experience. Only in the 
touch of tenderness do we ever fully 
meet. 
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“Only when compassion opens wide 
the eyes of the soul do we fully see 
each other and understand the mystery 
of another’s heart and mind. That is 
why all the beauty of human relations 
depends upon tenderness for its very 
life.” 


~~ ead 


At last you can drop that bottle 


Glass: New Bouncing Baby 


By O. A. BATTISTA 


Condensed from the Vincentian* 


ROUGH 60 centuries the remark- 
able substance produced by the 
combination of limestone, soda 
ash, and sand in the presence of intense 
heat has played an important role in 
the progress of civilization. 

In its primitive synthetic form, glass 
was very hard, and could be fractured 
to give a razor-sharp edge. Its main 
drawback was its brittleness. But now 
scientists have given glass a wide range 
of properties which make it one of the 
most versatile materials known to 
man. 

At a Baltimore research laboratory, 
I saw experimental bottles dropped 25 
feet onto concrete. They did not chip 
nor crack. They bounced. I hit a \%4- 
inch pane with a hammer. The ham- 
mer struck and recoiled but nothing 





happened to the glass. Another visitor 
nailed several pieces of another type 
of glass together with a special kind 
of iron nail. 

One of the fields in which immedi- 
ate applications of the newer glass may 
be expected to show up first is home 
building. Hollow glass tiles are avail- 
able now in tints to suit every taste. 
They eliminate glare and reduce eye- 
strain. They may be used as structural 
material, because special plastic adhe- 
sives will bond them permanently -to 
concrete, brick, tile, or metal. 

Glass will reduce the operating ex- 
penses of homes and admit full day- 
light into every room. Houses equip- 
ped with walls entirely or partially 
constructed of double glass panels are 
expected to reduce the average annual 
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cost of heating by more than a third. 

Glass chairs and home and office 
furniture made of special tempered 
glass will be scratchproof. Even the 
widest changes in humidity will not 
cause them to crack, a failing which 
some plastics still have. 

Architects are designing hemes in 
which the windows will be of conven- 
tional size, but instead of being equip- 
ped with flat panes of glass, they will 
have double circular structures with 
polarizing films. Such windows will 
automatically replace Venetian blinds, 
for the amount of light permitted to 
enter the room will be adjustable. A 
handle need only be turned to block 
off the light completely, or allow it to 
enter to any desired degree. 

Drapes are on the way out, in any 
event. It will soon be unnecessary for 
the housewife to move curtains cau- 
tiously to see without being seen: spe- 
cial glass designed for doors and win- 
dows will take care of that. 

Another idea is to inlay glass struc- 
tures with fine veins of electrical wire. 
For example, a glass-top table will have 
embedded in it designs very similar 
to doilies. The designs will consist of 
a network of heat-producing electrical 
wires so that dishes placed on these 
positions will be kept warm. Similarly, 
bathroom floor tiles may be heated be- 
fore one takes a bath. Glass walls may 
be decorated with interesting designs 
which catch the eye, and at the same 
time radiate heat. 

Everyone is familiar with pyrex 
glassware; housewives bake pies and 
cakes in it. It expands only infinitesi- 
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mally when either superheated or su- 
percooled. Ordinary glass fractures 
when subjected to sudden change in 
temperature because it expands un- 
evenly. In the laboratory, pyrex has 
been a godsend to scientists. With it, 
the scientist may handle the most cor- 
rosive substances, and subject his 
chemicals to heat treatments which 
would have been undreamed of in the 
days of Pasteur. 

The specialized products of the glass 
industry are far too numerous even to 
summarize. More than 30,000 glass 
formulas are known; there are more 
types of glass than metal alloys. Types 
have been developed to meet specific 
requirements ranging all the way from 
baby’s milk bottle to the lens in the 
200-inch Palomar telescope, near San 
Diego, Calif. 

Glass textiles are relatively new out- 
lets for glass, but demand is increas- 
ing yearly. Their use for clothing is 
limited by the fact that glass-fiber fab- 
rics will not absorb perspiration. But 
fireproof glass curtains are standard in 
hotels, luxury liners, and trains. Glass 
textiles are verminproof, fireproof, 
mildewproof, and waterproof. Tar- 
paulins and store awnings are expected 
to corner a large segment of current 
glass-fiber production. 

High strength glass fabrics, impreg- 
nated with plastic molding resins, can 
be formed into so-called laminated 
shapes, and used to make airplane 
bodies with perfectly smooth surfaces. 
For strength and durability, such lami- 
nates are superior to metal or wood. 
Strength in excess of 3 million pounds 
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per square inch has been obtained, 
which is many times greater than that 
of the average grade of steel. Automo- 
bile fenders, prefabricated homes and 
industrial plants are expected to take 
large quantities of glass laminates. 

Apartments, hotel rooms, and offices 
may now be made thoroughly sound- 
proof with a new form of sound-ab- 
sorbing glass. The material was used 
extensively during the 2nd World War 
in the solution of urgent soundproof- 
ing problems on ships and in aircraft. 

The glass insulating fluff, as light as 
down, also has heat-insulation quali- 
ties. Four inches of it will shield heat 
from radiation losses as effectively as 
12 feet of concrete. Other uses are as 
mattress and upholstery fillings, inner- 
linings, comforters, hunting jackets, 
sleeping bags, and other outerwear, In 
this form of glass fiber, the diameter 
is only 1/20,000 of an inch. Glass fiber 
presents no allergy problems. 

Glass fibers are used to make un- 
breakable phonograph records and du- 
rable paper money. They are used 
extensively for reinforcement of spe- 
cial kinds of paper, abrasive com- 
pounds, and plastics. 

Glass is one of the most elastic sub- 
stances known, elastic, that is, as long 
as it is not stretched beyond its break- 


ing point. In the form of coils, glass, 
unlike metal springs, which become 
“tired,” may be stretched and relaxed 
millions of times without showing any 
signs of giving up. 

Ball bearings made from glass can, 
for certain purposes, withstand greater 
pressures than metal ball bearings. 
Bullets which would go through a 
sheet of steel have been known to 
bounce from the surface of specially 
annealed glass of equivalent thickness. 

New forms of safety glasses will not 
discolor upon prolonged exposure to 
sunlight or ultraviolet rays. They may ~ 
be run over by a steam roller, and 
afterwards rolled up like a blanket, 
because the millions of tiny pieces of 
broken glass will continue to hold to- 
gether. 

Latest of all developments in glass 
technology has been the synthesis of 
a glass that bounces. Glass scientists 
will tell you that lots of room is left 
for new developments. One outstand- 
ing authority told me, “It has taken a 
long time to convince the public that 
glass can be tailored to meet almost 
any need. It is man’s most versatile 
material. It is cheap, and there is no 
end to the kinds of glass which may 
yet be produced. Glass has only begun 


to serve the needs of man.” 


SacS” 


Hard to Swallow 


o!n Matava the natives believe that the most potent charm they can carry 
against attacks by tigers is a letter or circular written on government paper. 
The more important the department the surer the charm. A letter from the 
High Commissioner is an invincible defense. The London Universe (24 Dec. °47)« 
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A definition by one who knows— 





By JOSEPH T. O’CALLAHAN, S.J. 


Cendensed from the Catholic Review* 


-or= JosepH T. O’Carranan, §.J., 
Catholic chaplain of the aircraft car- 
rier Franklin, was called by his commanding 
officer “the bravest man I ever saw.” Al- 
though wounded shortly after the ship was 
hit, March 19, 1945, by two 500-pound 
Japanese bombs, he not only ministered to 
the wounded and prayed over the dead, but 
organized men to remove hot shells from the 
smoking ammunition magazine, man the fire- 
fighting apparatus, and rescue the wounded 
from the blazing inferno that lasted for 
seemingly endless hours. For his heroism he 
received the highest U.S. award, the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. Father O’Callahan 
has volunteered for the Japanese missions. 


Courage is not recklessness. When 
I was naval air chaplain at San Fran- 
cisco, some Marine youngsters thought 
it a great thrill to fly under the Golden 
Gate bridge at 350 miles an hour. That 
was not courage, but recklessness, and 
as such, not commendable, as the com- 
manding officer told them in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

Secondly, courage is not a disregard 
of human life. It is quite the contrary. 
The whole virtue of courage, if it is a 
virtue, presupposes that the individual 
performing a so-called courageous act 
thinks that life is important. If human 


~ life is not important, then there is no 


place for courage. I don’t know wheth- 
er you have read about the diabolical 
game, sometimes called Russian rou- 
lette, in which one takes a revolver, 
puts a shell in one of the six compart- 
ments, spins the cylinder, puts the 
revolver to his head and pulls the trig- 
ger, knowing that there is one chance 
in six of his being shot to death. Such 
an act you can call complete disregard 
for human life; you can call it any- 
thing else, but certainly not courage. 
It neglects the first premise of true 
courage, which is a regard for human 
life. And it is precisely because the 
human individual, as an individual, 
is important, that courage has a mean- 
ing. 

I think more emphasis should have 
been put upon the fact that at the time 
of the Franklin disaster, the Navy was 
not sacrificing lives to save a ship. 
More than 1,000 men were killed; 1,200 
were forced overboard by fires and 
picked up by destroyers, while 704 of 
the original 3,300 remained with the 
ship. As a matter of fact, the principal 
reason the commanding officer did not 


give orders to abandon ship—anybody 


*165 Changlo Road, Shanghai, China. November, 1947. 
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whe felt free could have left—was the 
fact that there were still 300 aboard on 
the flight deck able to fight fires and 
350 trapped below decks. It was 26 
hours before the last of the 350 was 
rescued. It would have been a mistake 
to save the Franklin at the expense of 
an excessive number of lives. The truth 
is that by saving the ship the casualty 
list was kept down by 350. 

Further illustration that courage 
presupposes a high esteem of the dig- 
nity of human life is the story of Lieut. 
Don Gary, who singlehanded rescued 
those 350. In a matter of 40 seconds 
or so after we were first hit by Japa- 
nese dive bombers, our gasoline and 
100 planes caught fire. That fire in 
turn began to envelop our ammuni- 
tion; for ten hours there followed a 
series of explosions the like of which I 
find it hard to describe. Lieutenant 
Gary found himself trapped below 
deck with the 350 men. First came 
whispers that grew both in volume 
and in pitch, frightening whispers that 
were increasing to panicky shouts. 
Then Dr. Fielling spoke up in a low 
tone, “Quiet, men, quiet. Don’t lose 
your heads. We’re trapped for a short 
time. Sit down. Don’t waste oxygen, 
breathe slowly. Let’s all say a prayer.” 

That was Dr. Fielling’s contribu- 
tion, a very important one, that pre- 
vented panic. Lieutenant Gary was a 
lad up from the ranks who had been 
in the Navy about 17 years, became a 
lieutenant in the engineering depart- 
ment, and as an engineer knew all the 
blueprints of the ship. He spoke up, 
“That’s right, boys. The doctor is 
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right. Do what he says. Sit down and 
breathe quietly and say a prayer. Now, 
I know this ship. I’m going to find a 
way out, and I'll get you out. Do you 
understand? I’ll come back and I'll get 
you out.” 

And then Don crawled through one 
compartment door that was open. Ev- 
erything else had been blasted by ex- . 
plosions except the door leading to the 
bomb department, and Don Gary 
knew it. He crawled over those bombs, 
which he knew might explode at any 
moment. Even that compartment, 
however, was a dead-end alley. He 
started investigating the air-vent lines. 
There were ten vents just big enough 
to allow a man to squirm through. 
And he started, listening to the ex- 
plosions on the ship, and went through 
the air vents. Another blind alley! 
Then back up the port to the starboard 
and center line, up and down, over and 
eventually through the mass of pipes. 
He found himself in the comparative 
safety of the forecastle. Then he went 
back. 

“Look, men! Ten at a time. Hold on 
to each other’s belts. Don’t let go. 
Come with me. I'll be back to get the 
rest.” 

He took ten through this route of 
pipe lines, and brought them to com- 
parative safety. Then he went back 
and back, and back again, until every 
one of the 350 was saved! 

Now, that is courage. Everybody 
knows that he deserved the medal he 
received, precisely because he rescued 
350 men. You can say that he, as an 
engineering officer, was supposed to 
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know the blueprints of the ship. After 
the first time he got up to the fore- 
castle he could have said to himself, 
“T’ve done all that could be expected. 
In all likelihood the ship will be blast- 
ed. I can’t go down and do it again.” 
Why was it courage? Principally be- 
cause there was a realization of the 
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importance of human life. I say Lieu- 
tenant Gary in his own person justified 
a Navy ambition, “Don’t sacrifice men 
for ships.” His example is worth while 
precisely because human life is worth 
while. Courage, far from being a dis- 
regard for human life, presupposes a 
very high esteem for it. 


Sats 


Denazification of the Clergy 


S Germany members of the clergy, like everyone else, were de- 
nazified. The results have not, hitherto, appeared in the public 
press. The following figures apply only to Greater Hesse, a small 
district, perhaps one-fiftieth of the land surface of Germany. In it 
are cities like Frankfurt, Fulda, Wiesbaden, etc. 


The process involved a classification of the clergy by Church 
denazification committees and the military authorities working to- 
gether. In class 1 were placed all clergymen cleared completely of 
naziism. In class 2 were those suspected or involved to such an ex- 
tent as to warrant trial. In class 3 were those so deeply involved as 
to be denied employment unless they were later approved to be em- 
ployed by the Spruchkammer. Here is the box score: 


Name of church Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 
Evangelical Lutheran 144 113 
Catholic 0 0 


Other denominations 2 7 


In other words, about 20% of the Protestant clergy in Greater 
Hesse were completely or partially tainted with naziism. But there 
was not one priest in the three dioceses of Fulda, Limburg or 
Mainz (that is, those parts of them which are in the American zone) 
who was. The priesthood comes through with an absolutely perfect 
record, 





Food Is tor Hope 


By ALOYSIUS J. WYCISLO 
War Relief Services-N.C.W.C, 


wn Nasroz, the country was de- 
serted. In an area some 18 miles 
square, I did not see one house. Only 
the name of this village in Poland and 
the ruins of the old church remained. 
At every turn in the road, I met little 
clusters of people who greeted me, 
eager to talk with the visitor from far- 
away America. I promised that, upon 
my return to their village, I would 
say Mass in their church and speak to 
them in the name of the American 
Bishops who had sent me to them. 
Mile after mile, the scene was re- 
peated. As I read through my itinerary, 
each village name conjures up a pic- 
ture as real as it was two years ago. 
There was Turkowic, a shambles of 
destroyed homes where only chimneys 
stood out among the heaps of stone. 
A little farther out of town, I saw peo- 
ple working in the fields. I remember 
seeing a farmer sowing, and jotted 
down in my notebook is the sentence, 
“Here is a symbol of hope.” 
There was a grave in the shade of 
a lonely tree and fresh flowers lay upon 
it, but so remote from the village was 
this memorial to a fallen hero, or hero- 
ine, that I wondered about it. Later, 
when I returned to the village and 
asked a group of children about that 
grave, a lean, pale little girl of 14 sup- 
plied the answer. “It is the grave of 
our teacher. She is not there. After 
beating her terribly, the soldiers took 


her body away. We remember the 
place, and every day the children who 
come to our school from the farms in 
that district place flowers on the spot. 

There was Annapol on the Vistula. 
Everywhere along the winding roads 
the people were building new homes, 
with brick and stone from the fire- 
scarred dwellings. As in so many 
places, children dominated the scene. 
I saw ragged, worn, sick little children 
who seemed to be happy, if only for 
the reason that they were back home. 
I was moved by a new song a little 
group of children had been taught, 
and which they sang for me. 


We have come back to raise the fallen 
walls, 

We have come back home to plant trees 
of freedom, 

God bless each home we build, 

God make our freedom real. 


There is another village I remem- 
ber, and I have no need to refer to 
notes. The name of this little town is 
Rozaniec, which in English means 
Rosary. Here in Rozaniec, I saw a 
chapel surrounded by graves of adults 
and children. As I slipped into the 
rear of the church, I heard weeping 
and prayers for the dead. It was the 
anniversary of that awful night when 
the enemy army had slain hundreds 
upon hundreds of victims, who now 
lay in graves outside the church. 
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After the services, I spoke to a group 
at a grave nearest the church door. An 
old lady tightened her shawl, and re- 
plied, “These are the graves of my 
family. Only I remain. These people 
are my neighbors. You can see that all 
the town was destroyed and with it 
those who gave it life. There lies my 
son: he was a doctor; and there, my 
daughter: she taught in the high 
school. Another son and his wife lie 
beyond, and the little graves are those 
of their two children.” 

The old grandmother stopped, look- 
ed at me again, and asked, “Are you 
the priest from America’? 

“Yes,” I replied, “and this is the 
Monsignor who is in charge of Caritas 
in Poland. He is showing me about 
your countryside; and, together with 
your parish priest, we hope to bring 
much help to your people in Ro- 
zaniec.” 

“That will be good,” she replied, 
“but so much is needed. Who will pay 
for all that we need? America is so 
good to us, and yet we hope for so 
much,” 

I almost began to repeat the report 
I had been making all over Europe, 
but how could I tell this venerable 
grandmother the story of the generous 
Catholics in America? How could I 
make her feel the warmth of charity 
that flows from the hearts of those 
back home in America? She knew 
America well and needed no speech 
about the organization of our relief 
for the victims of war, about the Cath- 
olic Bishops of the U.S. who set in 
motion the War Relief Services to 
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bring aid to other members of the 
mystical Body all over the world. 

Therefore, instead of repeating my 
usual report, I said, “I do not remem- 
ber, grandmother, but there are many 
people in America who have grand- 
mothers like you, who would miss 
them very much, even as you miss 
those you have buried here. There are 
so many in America who would help 
you in memory of their own grand- 
mothers. There are many more who 
do not ask the why or wherefore, but 
who give generously for the work of 
the Church and who, even now, want 
to help you and these little ones pull- 
ing at the end of your shawl.” 

“Oh, these,” and the grandmother 
drew closer to her a little boy and girl, 
“these are the children of my doctor 
son.” 

“For them,” I said, “a generous 
America will provide food and cloth- 
ing, and, perhaps, the means that will 
enable them to follow in their father’s 
footsteps. Who knows but that the 
little boy might be another Paderew- 
ski, or Chopin; and the little girl, an- 
other Madame Curie.” 

After a few days, I returned, as I 
had promised, to Nabroz, and here, 
in the ruined church, I celebrated 
Mass. I could not repeat the words 
of my sermon, because I am _ too 
ashamed of the inadequacy of my 
thoughts that day. I was edified and 
moved when the pastor of that little 
village church introduced me to his 
congregation. I knew that he was not 
speaking to me alone, but rather to 
all of us—to our Bishops, to our priests, 
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and to the people of America. It is 
his little sermon that I remember best. 

“I cannot restrain myself from ex- 
pressing deep gratitude for the won- 
derful help sent to us, the war-stricken, 
by the hierarchy of the U. S.* All of us 
admire your generosity and your zeal. 
There is so much suffering all around 
us, and your help is very often the only 
and last saver of life. You could not 
possibly answer all the appeals of our 
destitute, of our sick and hungry peo- 
ple, and that is why we want you to 
know that we are trying to do very 
much by ourselves; that we are re- 
cuperating, and carrying out, not only 
the work of the Church, but also the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
our people, with invincible fortitude. 
Those who are witnessing the rebirth 
of Poland, where, amidst ruins and 
shambles, a young generation proceeds 


*On Laetare Sunday, March 7, the Cath- 
olic Bishops of the U.S., through War Relief 
Services-National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, will collect for the Bishops’ Fund for 
the Victims of War. Since 1943, that fund 
has enabled them to send more than 206 mil- 
lion pounds of food, clothing, and medicines 
to the victims of war. 
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on the way to recovery with hope and 
enthusiasm, will certainly believe that 
Poland is a country with a future. We 
are determined that this generation 
will be faithful to our traditions and 
remain faithful to God. 

“The young have courage and 
strength. They told me they would 
rebuild their church. I believe they 
will. They have no illusions, because 
they are matured beyond their years 
from the lessons they learned on the 
battlefield and in the concentration 
camps. They have.lost homes and 
parents, but not their faith. 

“We did not succumb under the 
impact of falling ruins. Our homes 
are in shambles about us, This church 
has no roof, and its walls shake under 
the stress of our appeals to God. We 
have not lost faith. Our spirits are high 
and our hopes are great. Out of the 
cellars and out of the ruins, a hungry 
and a homeless people are full of joy 
and’ optimism, and so much of this 
is due to the help that has come to us 
through you in America. May I say, 
such a people deserve to be helped.” 


be = 


Skullful Ventriloquist 


c.. the ventriloquist Edgar Bergen and his Charlie McCarthy would have 
to look to their laurels if they had to compete with St. Vincent de Paul. St. 
Vincent, when a young priest, had been captured by Barbary pirates and for a 
while lived on one of the galleys where prisoners were chained to the deck 
while they pulled the big oars. During those days he not only helped the poor 
slaves by now and then pulling an oar himself, but he also cheered them by 
setting up a skull and having it talk to him from a distance. In addition to enter- 
taining his unfortunate companions, he would also have the skull put in a few 
words about the certainty of death and the necessity of being prepared. 

John Corwin in the Ave Maria (29 Nov. °47). 





Spiritual inducements 


Out of the Tub, 
Into the Choir 


By RICHARD GINDER 


Condensed from Columbia* 


(} you carry a tune? Of course you 
can! And the chances are you carry 
one often, humming or whistling as 
you drive or when puttering around 
at work, Maybe you are a bathtub bari- 
tone or barbershop tenor. Anyway, if 
you are an American, the chances are 
you love to sing and can chime in a 
harmonious third on Sweet Adeline or 
The Old Mill Stream. 

Don’t collapse your chest, then, or 
start apologizing when we ask if you 
are a member of your parish choir, 
because if you can sing in a bathtub 
or at a picnic, there is no reason why 
you shouldn’t sing in church, too. Any- 
one who has a pair of lungs and who 
can whistle “My country ’tis of thee” 
can sing, and don’t let anyone tell you 
otherwise. Once in a while we run into 
someone with a “tin ear,” the sort of 
fellow who couldn’t carry a tune in a 
bucket, but he’s a rare bird indeed, 
and we’re not putting you in this class. 

“But I can’t read notes.” What of 
it? Most choir singers can’t. But how 
did you learn America? By hearing it 
a few times. And that is just how most 
choir singers learn their parts. The 
choir director pounds it out first on 
the piano or organ while everyone 


listens. Then you start humming 
along, and, finally, when you think 
you have it down pat, you try singing 
it. 

Later rehearsals tamp it down and 
drill it in until you have it so you could 
sing it in your sleep. It gets easier and 
easier, because the singer gradually 
gets used to the ups and downs of the 
notes until one day he is surprised to 
find that he can practically read the 
notes for himself. 

You may think church music is dif- 
ferent or more complicated than other 
music. It isn’t really. Music is music 
and church music, regardless of how 
complicated it may sound, is basically 
a lot of people in the choir singing 
“tunes” which they have picked up at 
rehearsals and which sound nice and 
rich when they’re all sung together. 

Voice? So all right, maybe you aren’t 
a John Charles Thomas or a Chris- 
topher Lynch, but you have a man’s 
voice and you can sing and that is all 
that is necessary. You won't be screech- 
ing at the top of your lungs. The choir- 
master will know how to bring out the 
best features of your voice. He won’t 
let you make a fool of yourself, and he 
will give you music you will be able 


*New Haven, Conn. February, 1948. 
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to sing comfortably, neither too high 
nor too low. 

“But I can’t sing Latin.” Brother, 
take a look at the altar boys next time 
you are at Mass. Two little boys up 
there in front, two youngsters hardly 
out of knee pants, and they can recite 
the Confiteor in Latin faster than you 
can say it in English. If they can get 
around the Latin, there is no reason 
why you can’t. 

Latin is made up of sounds all of 
us use every day. There is nothing at 
all peculiar in the sound of the lan- 
guage, as there is with French or Ger- 
man. The rules of pronunciation are 
few and simple, so simple that hun- 
dreds of eight-year-olds learn them 
every year getting ready to serve at 
the altar. 

“I can’t spare the time.” We are 
taking it for granted that you get to 
Mass every Sunday, and it might as 
well be the high Mass (which doesn’t 
seem nearly as long when you're sing- 
ing in the choir). If it is a matter of 
taking turns watching the children, 
your wife will gladly go to an earlier 
Mass. Rehearsals ordinarily cail for 
one night a week. Now check over 
your weekly schedule and see if you 
don’t have one night free, for an hour 
of singing the Lord’s praises. You 
couldn’t put that night to better use, 
now, could you? Movies, poker, club 
meeting, lying around the house— 
nothing so very important that it could 
not be called off or postponed. 

The choirmaster ordinarily sets prac- 
tice night to suit the convenience of 
the majority of his singers; and if you 
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do happen to have some immovable 
commitment, conflicting with choir 
night, it still won’t do sny harm to 
talk it over with the choirmaster. 

The benefits make it worth while. 
Did you ever know that at holy Mass, 
after priest and altar boys, the choir 
gets most merit? As choir member, 
you are helping the priest sing the 
Mass, helping him offer the Sacrifice. 
When he sings the Preface, for in- 
stance, he finishes with the words, 
“And therefore with angels and arch- 
angels, with thrones and dominions, 
and with all the heavenly hosts, we 
sing a hymn to Thy glory, saying with- 
out ceasing. .. .” Then the choir takes 
over, repeating the sublime words for- 
ever chanted by the angels in heaven, 
“Holy, holy, holy Lord God of hosts. 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory, 
Hosanna in the highest. Blessed is He 
that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
Hosanna in the highest.” 

When the priest turns and greets the 
congregation with “The Lord be with 
you,” the choir answers for the people, 
“And with thy spirit.” The prayers of 
the priest, when chanted, are all rati- 
fied with an Amen by the choir on 
behalf of the congregation. 

And that is only a part of it, for the 
choir sings the Angelic Hymn and the 
Creed. It greets Christ, reborn on the 
altar, with the words of St. John the 
Baptist and a prayer offered by the 
Church, “Lamb of God, who takest 
away the sins of the world, have mercy 
on us... grant us peace.” 

Certainly, if you were to join the 
choir, you would find your faith grad- 
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ually deepening and you would be 
given the grace of God for your inter- 
est in building the beauty of His wor- 
ship, apart even from the intimate 
association with the holy Sacrifice. 

Choir singing has other aspects, 
more commonplace, perhaps, but hard- 
ly to be ignored, for all that. It builds 
personality, for one thing; it helps 
bring a man “out of himself,” gives 
him assurance and _ self-confidence. 
The arts impart a polish to a man. 
You steep yourself in a composer’s 
genius and it becomes part of you. 
With your fellow choir singers, you co- 
operate in re-creating that beauty, in 
making it live anew for the congrega- 
tion, and so you are responsible, with 
the others, for making the congrega- 
tion love God more intensely and pray 
more Sincerely. 

What’s more, it’s fun. Don’t ever 
think of choir rehearsals as a grim 
grinding away at set chores. Choir 
singers are generally a happy-go-lucky 
crowd, good mixers, good sports, and 
their association in the choir often 
binds them together as lifelong friends. 
There is the same element of pleasure 
at choir practice as you find chiming 
in with your cronies on Sweet Adeline 
or on Christmas carols sung around 
the piano. 

It is fascinating, too, and gives one 
a sense of achievement, seeing a Mass 
through from first rehearsal to finished 
performance. Part by part, measure by 
measure, line by line, you work it out. 
Then you fit the parts together. There 
is melody, harmony. Already it sounds 
good, but wait! The choirmaster says 
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there are still a few bugs to be worked 
out. Finally, it is as nearly perfect as 
it will ever be. It is fit to be sung for 
God’s glory in church. That’s a won- 
derful experience. 

By now, we hope, you are rarin’ to 
go. But first, a word of counsel. The 
writer is a veteran choirmaster. He 
has often had to whisper a word of 
restraint into the ear of one singer or 
another. A good choir is like a football 
team, in a way; teamwork is impor- 
tant, and if one fellow thinks he is the 
most important man on the team, he 
spoils everything. He starts bellowing 
and, of course, his voice sticks out so 
that the whole congregation can tell 
what’s happening. 

Listen some time to Fred Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians on the radio. Smooth. 
Like one instrument. Except for the 
soloist, no one voice stands out. So 
watch the choirmaster and don’t be 
slow to take his least suggestion. 

Another thing: the penance of every 
choirmaster. He calls a practice at 8 
o'clock and arrives to find only two or 
three men on hand. A quorum doesn’t 
show up until 8:20, and often it is 9 
o’clock before the entire choir is to- 
gether. Don’t be that way! Be on time. 

One last word. Every choirmaster 
might like to be, but all of us can’t be, 
like Bing Crosby. It would be nice if 
we could have his charm; it would be 
great if we could liven up rehearsals 
with jokes, as Bob Hope would; or if 
we could sing like Nelson Eddy. But 
for the most part we are just a lot of 
very earnest men with a little more 
musical knowledge than the rest of the 
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comgregation, entrusted by the pastor shake the windows with glory; other 
with the sacred responsibility of pro- times our choirs sound like sheep 
viding fitting music for the Sacrifice bleating into the wind. But we are 
of the Mass. doing our best; and we can do still 

We are limited by our talents and _ better if you will come along and give 
the material we have to work with. us a hand. Are you game? Just drop 
Sometimes we are able to turn out in and make yourself at home at the 
choirs that can rock the church and next rehearsal. 


aoi08 
This Struck Me 


here are many paths to truth. Some find the way through philosophy, as 
Avery Dulles so convincingly demonstrates in Testimonial to Grace. 
Lecomte du Notiy’s Human Destiny reveals a scientist's path to God by 
the logic of reality. The way of beauty into truth is as unerring. And of all the 
aesthetes who have traced the handiwork of God within His Church, no one 
has compressed in so few lines the proof of truth from beauty as did J. K. 


Huysmans in En Route.* 


In the liturgical chant, created almost always anonymously in the depth 
of the cloisters, was an extraterrestrial well, without taint of sin or trace of art. 
It was an uprising of souls already freed from the slavery of the flesh, an explo- 
sion of elevated tenderness and pure joy; it was like the idiom of the Church, 
a musical gospel appealing like the Gospel itself at once to the most refined 
and the most humble. Ah, the true proof of Catholicism was that art which it 
had founded, an art which has never been surpassed: in painting and sculpture, 
the Early Masters; mystics in poetry and in prose; in music, plain chant; in 
architecture, the Romanesque and Gothic styles. And all this held together 
and blazed in one sheaf, on one and the same altar; all was reconciled in one 
unique cluster of thoughts: to revere, adore and serve the Dispenser, showing 
to Him reflected in the soul of His creature, as in a faithful mirror, the still 
immaculate treasure of His gifts. Then in those marvelous Middle Ages, 
wherein art, foster child of the Church, encroached on death and advanced to 
the threshold of eternity, and to God, the divine concept and the heavenly form 
were guessed and half perceived, for the first and perhaps the last time by 
man. They answered and echoed each other—art calling to art. 


*London. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 


For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 
paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 





Grim to the end 


E JOINED the party in 1935, when 

he was 20. Membership was the 
reward for three years of work, study, 
and obedience to discipline. A party at 
Rae’s house, a regular high-school kids’ 
party with kissing games and refresh- 
ments served by Rae’s mother at 11 
o'clock, was the official beginning of 
his activities on the fringes of the 
movement. When the older fellows 
started a political discussion, he was 
brash. The older boys made a fool of 
him by luring him into intellectual 
gambits already ancient to them, but 
he handled himself well, did not lose 
his temper, retreated and dodged with- 
out conceding. They marked him. 

There were other parties, picnics, 
beach suppers, all with songs and 
laughter, discussions and admiring 
girls. Each time he was welcomed as 
a fine fellow by those suave intellec- 
tuals; pretty girls appeared who re- 
sponded to his clumsy love-making. 
What more could a boy want than 
this? 

Of course there were tasks, little 
at first, more important later. He dis- 
tributed literature at mass meetings, 
walked in a hunger march, and it was 
rather fun, even a little exciting. He 
did not notice that he was being 
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By JOHN McPARTLAND 
Condensed from Life* 


watched by older men for ability and 
obedience. 

Soon he was attending the Workers’ 
School three evenings a week. One or 
two evenings he worked on party ac- 
tivities, wrapping newspapers at the 
print shop, attending mass meetings, 
picketing the mass meetings of other 
organizations. The remaining eve- 
nings were devoted to the satisfactions 
of life: coffee and cigarets until 3 a.m. 
at a little cafeteria with other boys and 
girls of the movement, young law stu- 
dents, smooth college girls; beer and 
sandwiches in the parlor of a West 
Side flat with his friends; love-making 
in Douglas Park with a party girl. 

The party girls were wonderful. 
They could talk with the best of the 
law students; they carried placards and 
fought policemen, danced and went 
to bed. He didn’t appreciate, at this 
time, that they did everything in much 
the same way as they carried placards, 
as a service to the party. 

The Workers’ School was difficult. 
He learned the catechism, the patter, 
the terminology. After three months 
he could spot a “supporter,” a “diver- 
sionist” or a “dissenter” in a conver- 
sation on the weather. He could hold 
up his end in the discussions. He 


*Rockefeller Center, New York City, 20. Jan. 5, 1948. Copyright, Time, Inc., 1948. 
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quoted Lenin with the best of them, 
and Pravda of 1918. The older boys 
hid their condescension; they remem- 
bered the days when they had had 
only three months of the Workers’ 
School, and besides, they would have 
been severely reprimanded by their cell 
leaders for injuring the morale of a 
likely prospect. Also, he was much in 
love with Sherry, a party girl, at this 
time, and all of the older boys, who 
shared a syndrome of memories about 
Sherry, regarded him as a little broth- 
er. He was very happy through this 
period. 

These were great days. There was a 
sense of battle and of victory in the 
party. Fascism hovered like a thick- 
ening cloud over Europe and the 
world, and the party was the sword of 
the people. 

And there was the enemy, not the 
abashed bankers and bewildered busi- 
nessmen, but the Lovestonites, the 
Trotskyites, the Cannonites, the So- 
cialists, and a score of splinter parties. 
These were the heretics. He learned 
to despise them, destroy their litera- 
ture, and even engage them in physical 
battle. : 

He had his membership in the party. 
His parents, his relatives, the bustle 
of the stuffy family flat with its smells, 
food, comfort were far away now. His 
friends of school and the old neighbor- 
hood were forgotten; the party left no 
room for friendships or loyalties other 
than those of party. He hed a party 
name, “Kelly,” and he lived with his 
girl and another party couple in a 
third-floor flat in the intellectual slums 
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close by the University of Chicago. 

“Kelly” became a teacher on the 
WPA Adult Education Project. He 
earned $85 a month and worked about 
14 hours a week. The party demands 
were much greater: there was little 
time for cigarets and coffee, for the 
endless arguments he had enjoyed. He 
attended classes in parliamentary law. 
He bent over a duplicating machine 
for weary hours, attended meetings in 
the Black Belt and the steel-mill dis- 
trict. He marched, picketed, broke up 
street-corner meetings of the damned 
Trotskyites. 

He was never lonely. The telephone 
rang frequently and there would be 
party gossip, party scandal: “Mike’s 
been thrown out of .the cell.” He 
learned that party-membership mor- 
tality was high. Expulsions were ex- 
citing, always ending with the party 
dictum that the unfortunate was a 
moral leper as well as a political dul- 
lard. Invariably those jettisoned by the 
party were stigmatized as homosexu- 
als, drug addicts, police informers, and 
syphilitics. During this period “Kelly” 
believed these charges to be the simple 
truth and was considerably concerned 
over his failure to have detected such 
moral, physical, and mental lesions in 
persons he had known so well. 

His first disappointment was over 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee. John L. Lewis may have hated 
the Communist party as the devil hates 
holy water, but he knew that the party 
could supply him with the men he 
needed right then. He took them as 
organizers, and with them received the 
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blessings of the party. “Kelly” had 
been taught in his labor history that 
Lewis was an enemy of the working 
class, a collaborator with the operators, 
a fascist, a monomaniac and a counter- 
revolutionary. Now he was taught that 
Lewis was a kindly liberal, a fighter 
on the side of the masses. 

“Kelly” had only a little trouble in 
correcting his perspective on Lewis. 
“Kelly” was getting used to party-line 
changes. He knew that the party had 
inserted a number of organizers into 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee in the local area. Despite his 
record of discipline, obedience, and 
attendance at all party educational pro- 
grams, he had not been one of them. 
He did not know that this disappoint- 
ment was also a matter of strategy, that 
he was to be subjected to a series of 
ever greater disappointments until his 
response could no longer be question- 
ed. He was a marked man, described 
in cryptic correspondence that had 
placed his name, biographical data, 
psychological evaluation, educational 
and organizational history in an enve- 
lope of a special bureau in Moscow. 
The next few years were intended to 
be trying years for “Kelly”: only the 
strong deserve responsibility. 

Then came the shock of the “Re- 
public massacre.” The striking steel- 
workers, friends, and sympathizers 
who marched across the field before 
the Republic plant believed they were 
making a peaceable demonstration. In 
front of the strikebound plant stood 
a line of armed policemen. “Kelly” 
knew what the marching men did not 


know: the party was doing its best to 
provoke a massacre. Already the party 
had prepared a first-aid station, un- 
known to the strikers and their friends, 
in an abandoned tavern near the mill. 
“Kelly” knew that the party tacticians 
counted on being able to provoke the 
police into opening fire without cause. 
The party was right; the police fired; 
the march broke into a panicked rout, 
and 10 men died. It was a fine mas- 
sacre from the standpoint of the party. 
It took “Kelly” some little time to 
“rationalize” the Republic massacre 
and see the party’s wisdom. It was well 
for him that his momentary doubts 
were not noticed. 

Another thing that tended to embit- 
ter “Kelly” was more personal. When 
he had first become involved in the 
social activities that fringed the party, 
“Kelly” attended the interracial dances 
and beach parties which were man- 
datory enjoyment for the faithful. 
“Kelly” appreciated the importance of 
interracial affairs: they gave proof that 
the party was the organization of hu- 
manity, without prejudice or discrimi- 
nation. 

Just as loyal party girls had been as- 
signed to “Kelly” in his formative 
stage, party girls were assigned to 
enfold likely Negroes. There were a 
number of interracial marriages bless- 
ed by the Communist party. 

Sheila, “Kelly’s” sister, had followed 
him into the party, proud of her intel- 
lectual independence. In time she mar- 
ried a tall, handsome Negro boy and 
cared not at all that her family con- 
sidered her dead. She and her husband 
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were busy with party activities, popu- 
lar and extremely happy. They had a 
small son, a little flat on the edge of 
the Negro section. 

The party line shifted ever so gently. 
The party was now interested in win- 
ning over the great group of the Amer- 
ican working class that considered it- 
self to be the middle class. To seduce 
the millions of moviegoing, magazine- 
reading, church-attending ordinary 
workers, the party decided to alter its 
emphasis on interracial marriages. 
They were still a fine, humanitarian 
sort of thing, but the party did not 
want to be too closely associated with 
them. Sheila and her husband were 
told to busy themselves elsewhere. 
Now “Kelly” began to appreciate the 
terrible strength of the party. Expul- 
sion meant ostracism, the ending of 
every social tie. An expelled party 
member became one of two classes: 
the bitter enemy of the Communist 
party, filling his suddenly empty life 
with an active hate for the organiza- 
tion, or a psychotic, spiraling down 
to emptiness. 

So it was with Sheila and her smil- 
ing, easy-mannered husband. The mar- 
riage lasted a year after they found 
themselves left out of party activities. 
Then they divorced, and that was that. 
The former husband is now a post- 
office clerk, a martinet in his dealings 
with his few subordinates, and a sub- 
scriber to the more violent newspapers. 

The third thing which clouded 
“Kelly’s” contentment was his grow- 
ing realization that the party forgave 
no one who stepped out of line. This 
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policy made obvious sense: in times 
to come the party expected periods of 
great stress, and it wanted a member- 
ship completely disciplined, complete- 
ly trustworthy. The coldness of the 
judgments chilled “Kelly”; he saw 
men who were sincere, willing to sacri- 
fice themselves for the good of human- 
ity, broken and thrown away because 
they had, in the opinion of party lead- 
ers, erred. There were seldom any sec- 
ond chances; the party was not inter- 
ested in excuses or promises. 

Those were bitter nights for “Kel- 
ly.” The party intended that they 
should be. He was called upon for 
much work, for humiliating work, for 
dangerous work. He was arrested for 
demonstrating in a strike; he slept in 
the verminous cells of the Maxwell St. 
police station, was beaten in street 


fights, carried placards in parades. He 


cranked thousands of sheets through 
a duplicating machine, wrapped thou- 
sands of pamphlets, sat through tedi- 
ous meetings hearing the too-familiar 
phrases remouthed by men he consid- » 
ered incompetent fools. He worked in 
a sausage-casing plant, his greasy 
hands floundering as his aching arms 
refused his mind’s commands, so that 
he could act as an organizer for a sit- 
down strike. He was too tired for love, 
too drained for companionship, a thin 
wraith of a man with shadowed eyes 
and bad teeth. But the party gave him 
no praise, encouragement, nor rest. 
They gave him more work to do, 
coldly, as if they despised him. 

He wanted to go to Spain to fight 
on the Loyalist side and find escape 
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from the monotony of discipline and 
the fear of expulsion, but they would 
not let him go. Others went, to die 
or to come back swaggering in their 
berets, but “Kelly” stayed, picketed, 
marched, talked, wrapped his papers, 
and found that political maturity was 
setting in. 

He discovered that his studies of 
parliamentary law, ordered by the 
party, were highly useful. A union 
local of 500 members could easily be 
dominated by a dozen party adherents. 
It was so simple that it made him con- 
temptuous of the rank and file. Let 
the workers keep their place; let their 
destiny be managed by capable people. 
And where else were there experts in 
the management of people for a dis- 
tant good but in the Communist 
party? 

“Kelly” was intelligent. It was when 
he was sent to Detroit to work in the 
great factional battle of the West Side 
local of the United Auto Workers that 
he began to sense that the program of 
the party was not concerned with little 
luxuries or comforts for the workers, 
even though it might use them for its 
immediate purposes; the program of 
the party was planned in terms of dec- 
ades, in the course of which the party 
intended to advance the Soviet Union 
as the only possible control for the peo- 
ple of the world. With this rationaliza- 
tion he was able to back and fill, 
change course, spin and stop, in the 
UAW. His own life made sense to him 
only if he banished all questioning of 
the rightness of the party. Now after 
several years of slavery to the party, of 
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following its commands in every as- 
pect of his life, he was aware that he 
was no longer an individual. He was 
a party member. 

By 1939 he had found the power to 
hate coldly, despise, make decisions 
that reflected only the dictates of the 
party line. 

The year followed when the line 
preached “imperialist war,” and “Kel- 
ly” sang The Yanks Aren’t Coming 
in the almost deserted meetings. Be- 
hind him were the gay beach parties, 
the songs, the cigarets and coffee, the 
intellectual arguments, the girls, the 
pamphlets, the parades, the Maxwell 
St. station, the bruises from night 
sticks, the 10 dead on the prairie in 
front of Republic Steel, the brown 
baby Sheila had given to its Negro 
grandparents, the tiredness, the drum- 
beat of dogma, the curving, swerving, 
omniscient line. “Kelly” was reliable. 
He would never question the directive. 

Hitler and Stalin fell out. The party 
line was reversed. “Kelly” was draft- 
ed. The instructions from the incon- 
spicuous, tight-lipped man who ran 
the party were to be a good soldier, 
to try for a commission, and to keep 
politically “clean.” 

The Army fixed his rotted teeth, put 
20 solid pounds on him, straightened 
his slumped shoulders, and made a 
more useful Communist out of him. 
He learned to be direct and aggressive; 
he became corporal, sergeant, and then 
was selected for officer-candidate 
school at Fort Benning, Ga. 

Counter Intelligence held up his ap- 
pointment. His fingerprints were in 
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the files and he was carded as a known 
agitator. “Kelly” said he was a liberal, 
a Democrat, and never a party mem- 
ber. The S-2 recommended clearing 
him and a few months later “Kelly” 
was commissioned a 2nd lieutenant in 
the infantry. 

He was a “book” officer, strict, de- 
manding, following regulations with 
scrupulous accuracy. When the war 
ended he was captain, a 3rd Army vet- 
eran with excellent combat record. As 
a corporal he had been one of the 
army’s casually selected, lowest-eche- 
lon G-2 agents. This had amused him 
immensely. 

Later in 1945, the party had a new 
directive, “Agitate openly for imme- 
diate demobilization.” It was easy, 
GI’s wanted out anyway, but “Kelly” 
worked at it as methodically as he had 
organized years earlier. 

After the war the party wanted its 
members to get jobs, acquire respecta- 
bility. “Kelly” found a good job on 
the basis of his war record; he got a 
minor executive post in a factory and 
settled down with a wife in a pleasant 
suburban home. 

If he wanted to leave the party this 
was his opportunity. The strong habit 
of using every bit of his time, of dic- 
tating his every acquaintance and his 
every action had been broken by the 
Army years. For the first time in a 
decade he was a free man, but he did 
not want to be free. 

The high-level policy of the party 


now was to prepare for a coming — 
period of economic chaos and, if pos- | 
sible, to hurry it along. The party had ~ 
a plan of action. Most of the men like 
“Kelly” were to lie low, keep out of 7 
trouble, and keep out of sight. 

So “Kelly” waits. Once a week he 
attends a closed meeting of the party 
and there is a discussion of plans, poli- 
cies, and directives. He is convinced 
that 1932 will come again, that the 
U.S. will go into a tailspin, and that 
we may go to war against the Soviet 
Union. 

There is never a question of di- — 
vided loyalties here: “Kelly” knows ~ 
that he is an agent of the Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs of the Soviet 
Union and he is proud of it. For, in 
addition to being the fanatic that years 
of party membership have made him, 
he also suffers from a common disease: 
someday maybe he, “Kelly,” will have 
power, and he is becoming hungry for 
power. “Kelly” expects to lead protest 
marches again, and hear the clatter of 
machine guns in American streets, and 
he believes this time of crisis to be 
only a few years away. 

And “Kelly” is without humor. 
After the recent French elections made 
the right-wing Gaullists the largest 
party in France he shrugged off his 
disappointment. “Do you know,” he 
asked, “that there are more members 
of the Communist party in France, 
proportionate to the population, than 
there are in the Soviet Union?” 
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Books of Cunent Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us. If you wish to order direct from publisher, 
addresses given are adequate.]| 


Blegen, Theodore C. Grass Roots History. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press. 266 pp., illus. $3. Intimate glimpses of early Minnesota and the Norwegian 
immigrants. Essays in a type of history that sees America explained in the everyday 
interests of the many peoples, once foreign, who now constitute our race. 


Gulovich, Stephen C. Winpows Westwarp: Rome, Russia, Reunion. New York: 
McMullen. 208 pp. $2.50. Popular history and explanation of the Byzantine rite 
among Slavonic peoples. A flourishing Eastern rite in the U.S. will be the magnet 
to draw Russian Christians to the flock of Peter and help them transform their own 
country. 


Jaques, Florence Page. CaNapiAN SprRING; Illustrations by Francis Lee Jaques. 
New York: Harper. 216 pp., illus. $3.50. Marshland, plains, mountains of the western 
provinces from April to June. Delightful nature book with more of the already 
famous Jaques drawings of birds, animals, scenery. 


Krock, George L. Stop Kittinc Dracons; Letters to a Roman Knight from a 
Maryknoll Missioner. New York: McMullen. 137 pp., illus. $2. Food, bandits, Con- 
fucius: stories, descriptions of Chinese customs by appreciative westerner. 


La Vergne, Yvonne de. MapAME ELISABETH OF FRraANcE; Translated by Cornelia 
C. Craigie. St. Louis: Herder. 416 pp. $4. The French Revolution and last days of 


the royal family. Admirable life of the king’s younger sister who followed him and 
his queen, Marie Antoinette, to the guillotine. 


Martindale, C. C., THE MaNniFoLp Mass, a Play; and Tue InvisisLe Cup. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. 79 pp. $1.50. Christmas Mass in a mountain village church, 
with side comments by two little angels who have their difficulties with human psy- 
chology. Brief, warmly told stories of the divine Child’s visits to earth through the 
centuries. 


Monaghan, Jay. THE OverLanp Trait (The American Trails Series.) Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 431 pp., illus. $3.75. Across plains and mountains to Oregon: 
successive narratives of travelers from 1804 to 1869. The nomadic Wild West which 
has vanished with its Indians, buffalo, and covered-wagon trains. 


Nickerson, Hoffman. THe New Stavery. New York: Doubleday. 271 pp. $3.50. 
The condition of slaves in the 20th century, how they are made to slave and how 
they live before death, by a careful historian. 


PoxisH Fork Taxes; Translated by Lucia Merecka Borski. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. 123 pp., illus. $2. Quaint, unusual children’s stories with religious background. 
Imaginative drawings, bold, clear type. 


Powers, Jessica. THE LACE oF SPLENDOR. New York: Cosmopolitan Science and 
Art Service. 98 pp. $2. Poetry of a firm spirit, dedicated to the soul's own glory 
and anxieties in seeking and yielding to God. Thought and rhythms that aveid the 
obvious. 


Van der Meersch, Maxence. Fishers oF MEN. New York: Sheed & Ward. 272 
pp. $3. Proletariat novel from France, full of eyewitness detail. Principal character 
belongs to the Jocist group, which has resuscitated Christianity among store and 
factory workers. 
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